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The Great Barrier Reef 
and Its Many Wonders 


AUSTRALIA’S 1200-Mile Chain 
OF Coral Islands 


The Great Barrier Reef is one of the most fascinating regions 
in the whole world, and the Queensland Government is 
taking steps to make it more accessible to tourists. The 
wonderful marine life of the Reef is also to be closely studied, 
for the University of Queensland is to establish a research 
station on one of its countless coral islands. 


Until recently little had been 
done to attract visitors from 
abroad to this 80,000 square miles 
of coral-girt islands, stretching 
along the east coast of Australia 
in an almost unbroken chain for 
1200 miles, from Cape York to a 
little north of the thriving 
Queensland port of Bundaberg. 
Actually the Barrier is a double 
reef, the outer facing the full 
force of the Pacific, the inner a 
little higher; and together they 
make a perfect, natural break¬ 
water. enclosing the channel of 
the Coral Sea that has been 
called Australia's Grand Canal. 


Bear Up! 


LD MOTOR TYRE 

provides Freda, a 
London Zoo polar 
bear, with an 
opportunity for 
showing herskill as 
a juggler. “Pooh, 
that’s nothing! 
You just have to 
keep cool,” re¬ 
torts Miska of San 
Francisco Zoo, 
v/ho is seen in the 
picture on the left 
balancing a block 
of ice on her nose. 


Catering For Tourists 

Numerous scientific e.xpeditiohs 
have explored the reef, and 
written glowing accounts of the 
wonders and beauty of the 
region;, 'but the chief difficulty 
for tourists has been lack of 
hotels and accommodation. 

This is being overcome, how¬ 
ever. Already, trips to parts of 
the reef can be made by motor 
launch from the larger towns 
along the Queensland coast. The 
Queensland Government has 
licensed operators, who make 
arrangements at moderate cost 
for trips lasting from a day or 
two to a fortnight or more; and 
wonderful trips they are. 

In all the world there is 
nothing of more heavenly blue 


PREHISTORIC BACON 
AND EGGS 

’THE popular breakfast 
^ dish of bacon and eggs 
may have its origins in a 
very remote past, according 
to a recent discovery by 
Professor C. J. Van Riet 
Lowe, Director of the 
Archaeological Survey of 
South Africa. 

While excavating in the 
Cave of Hearths, in the 
valley of Makapan, North 
Transvaal, he unearthed 
the ashes of a fire believed 
to have been kindled over 
100,000 years ago. When 
he sifted the ashes he 
found some fossilised pigs’ 
teeth aiid a fragment of 
ostrich egg! 

It iDOUld appear that 
early cave-dwellers appre¬ 
ciated the succulent meal 
quite as much as their 
twentieth-century descend¬ 
ants, and, moreover, that 
Charles Lamb loas a long 
ivay out in his theory of 
the origin of roast pork! 


than the Coral Sea. The bottom 
of the sea is white coral,' but the 
effect is to reflect upward every 
hue from violet and ultramarine 
to turquoise and jade green. In 
such a setting gleam the count¬ 
less islands of this waterway. 
One after another they appear in 
the distance, shadowy and vague 
as clouds; slowly they take shape; 
and a nearer view discloses sandy 
coves, grassy slopes, pine trees, 
and forest. 

But the astonishing formation 
of the Great Barrier Reef is only 
one side of its wonders. The 
varied marine life is unbelievable. 
On the beaches are hundreds of 
the pudding-like sea-slugs called 
beches-de-mer, masses of sponges, 
huge sea-anemones like animated 
chrysanthemums, coral eels, sea- 
snails. 

There are cuttlefish, marine 
worms and snakes; and below in 
the clear waters can be seen every 
form of coral, glowing in every' 
colour of the rainbow. 

Fish of Every Hue 

Thousands of brilliant fish 
swim about the coral pools—fire- 
fish, star-fishes of every hue, and 
painted shiny lobsters; even the 
codfish which lives there is of a 
brilliant scarlet hue wdth pretty 
blue spots. 

Perhaps the Reef's oddest fish 
is the cowfish. It is practically 
a swimming tank,' for it has a 
bony armour beneath its skin, a 
pair of horns projecting over the 
eyes, and anotiier pair pointing 
backwards over the tail. 


The protection which the Reef 
Continued on page 2 


Handyman Fred is 
a Tribal Chief 


JT'red is employed at Rhodes 
University, Grahamstown. 
He polishes the laboratory win¬ 
dows, sweeps the floors, and acts 
as general assistant to the lec¬ 
turer and staff. 

Off duty, however, Fred is a 
Very Important Person. His real 
name is Vukile Fobe, and lie rules 
a Gaika tribe numbering about 
20,000. His subjects live in and 
around Grahamstown and Bat¬ 
hurst, but they are too poor to 
support their chief in a fittino- 
manner. 


Lu iiom court and settle tribal dis¬ 
putes, His people come, from 
miles around with their troubles 
and tell them to the court; and 
sometimes the Chief has to refer 
complex matters to the Govern¬ 
ment. it then being his duty to 
appear before the Native Com¬ 
mission as a sort of legal adviser. 

All this happens mostly at 
week-ends. On Monday morning 
Cnief Fobe, ruler of 20,000 
Gaikas, once again becomes Fred, 
the humble laboratory, assistant. 


Wave- Watchwg is 
His Job 

J’OR 25 years Mr V/illiam D. 

Martin lias been watching 
the waves from the end of a 
pier at Long Branch, New Jersey. 

His job is to keep the wave- 
height records for the’Erosion 
Board of the American Army 
Corps of Engineers. He' uses an 
iiistr'ument which records not 
only the height of waves but the 
salt density of the water and the' 
daily water te.mpe rat eras. 

Mr Martin’s wave-recording 
machine is connected with a 
delicate detection instrument 
placed on the ocean bed about 
1700 feet out to sea where the 
big Atlantic breakers are born. 
From this instrument silent 
pulses operate a fine needle on a 
chart in Mr Martin’s “station.” 

Sometimes it records that 
waves 20 feet high are approach¬ 
ing. _ All these records arc studied 
by the Army Corps of Engineers, 
who will advise the U S Govern- 
m.eht on measures necessary to 
combat the onslaught of the sea 
upon the beaches and seafront 
properties in the area. 


CINEMAR, ETC 

NEW invention which totters 
under the name of cinem.aro- 
entgenograph, but which is likely 
to prove of great service to 
medical science, has just been 
perfected at the University of 
Southern California. 

■With this instrument it v/ill be 
possible now to take X-ray 
moving pictures of the internal 
workings of the human body 
which can later be shown at slow- 
motion speed and studied at 
leisure. The cinemaroentgeno- 
graph will be specially useful in 
the study of heart diseases, for 
surgeons will be enabled to wmteh 
the blood flow. 
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^ OOD nsws has recently come from Annecy, in France, where 
^ 33 nations, responsible for three-quarters of the world’s 
trade, have ended their conference on tariffs. Most of these 
nations have agreed to lower their mutual tariffs and thus 
increase the flow of trade. This should reduce the world’s 
economie difficulties. 


The reasons for the present 
crisis in world trade and world 
balance of payments are, on the 
whole, well known. We are 
being told, almost daily, that if 
we are to maintain our standard 
of living more goods must be 
produced and more exported, 
especially to the dollar countries. 
Similar exhortations are being 
given to the Belgians, the French, 
the Italians, and other trading 
peoples. 

Now; this matter of selling 
goods to foreign countries is not 
so simple. It is not enough to 
obtain an order for goods from 
a foreign buyer; before the goods 
reach the customer abroad many 
obstacles have to be overcome. 
The State in particular finds it 
profitable to impose tariffs or 
customs duties on the incoming 
goods. 

These duties are, in fact, play¬ 
ing a more and more important 
role in economic relations be¬ 
tween States. They may be 
designed not only to bring 
revenue but also to protect 
home industries, and the effect 
is to hinder or even stop the flow 
of trade between one part of the 
world and the other. 

Consequently, the existence of 
high tariffs in the United States 
provides a major problem today, 
not only because some 140 million 
people comprise, the American 
market but also because the 
standard of their life, and with 


Cadets in Malta 

Geventy Cadets of the St John 
Ambulance Brigade from 
Britain had a wonderful time last 
week at the 40th anniversary 
celebrations of the St John 
Ambulance Brigade in Malta, 
home of the famous Knights of 
St John. 

They had the great thrill of 
flying to Malta and back. 
HMS Amsthj'st was there, too, 
and the Cadets met Jack French, 
the wireless operator w’ho played 
such an heroic part in the 
Amethyst’s exploit in the Yangtse 
River, and w'ho»was once a St 
John Cadet. 


it their needs, is very high. The 
U S tariff wall is therefore a 
serious obstacle to European and 
other nations anxious to earn 
dollars by exporting their goods 
to the States. 

Moreover, many economists, 
American and non-American, now 
hold that because the U S can to¬ 
day produce goods more cheaply 
than perhaps any other country, 
and is also a country to which 
most countries owe money, her 
tariff walls are a danger to world 
prosperity. If they are not 
lowered she wall fail to give the 
other nations—her partners in 
trade, and debtors—a chance to 
repay their debts. 

This is the background against 
which the tall;s in Annecy must 
be viewed. Their chief aim was 
to lower tariff walls not only be¬ 
tween America and other nations 
but all round. Concessions there 
obtained from the U S will now 
give other nations better oppor¬ 
tunities to earn dollars. No fewer 
than 147 agreements between 
pairs of countries were signed to 
allow a freer flow of goods. 

Furthermore, there is to be an 
international commercial court of 
justice which will consider com¬ 
plaints by one country against 
another—another good example 
of how, despite all difficulties 
and disappointments, the world 
strives slowly but surely toward 
the ultimate goal of justice in all 
international relations. 


UP FOR PEACE 

J^ORD Boyd Orr has been 
awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1949, but he intends to 
use the money, about £10,000, to 
promote peace. "The only im¬ 
portant thing in the world to¬ 
day,” he says, "is to get the 
nations to co-operate.” 

When he was Director-General 
of the UN Food and .Agriculture 
Organisation, Lord Boyd Orr 
worked out a plan for doubling 
the world’s food production, and 
he is still hopeful that his plan 
will be adopted. He is now Presi¬ 
dent of the World Movement for 
a World Federal Government. 


Prince \¥ho 
Became a Parson 

'J'HE story of a savage boy prince 
who longed to be a warrior 
but grew up to become a 
Christian clergyman is recalled 
by the death in Southern Rho¬ 
desia of the Revd Mtompe Ku- 
malo at the age of "70. 

Kumalo belonged to the royal 
house of the Matabeles, and he 
was born near Bulawayo when it 
was the capital of Matabeleland. 
His one ambition was to become 
a fighting man and join the 
Inyati regiment of warriors to 
which his father belonged. But 
when Kumalo was only 14, the 
powerful king Lobengula went 
to war with the British and was 
defeated. Kumalo and his family 
fled from Bulawayo with him. 

Then Kumalo’s father died, 
and he and his mother built a 
new home. There they lived 
until 1896, when the Matabeles 
rebelled again, and they had to 
flee to the Matopo Mountains. 

Cecil Rhodes went unarmed to 
the Matabele chiefs and made 
.peace, and, hearing that Kumalo 
and his mother were hiding in 
the hills, himself came to them 
to tell them the fighting was over 
and that they would not be 
harmed if they returned home. 

Kumalo was later converted 
and ordained. In a book about 
him, Mr Neville Jones, who 
worked wdth him for 20 years, 
wrote: "... there is today no 
man I am prouder to call my 
friend than Mtomra Kumalo.” 


YOUNG BRITAIN’S 
BOOKS IN TURKEY 

'T'urkish boys and girls will next 
month see a selection of 
British children’s books dis¬ 
played on specially-built low 
stands at the International 
Children’s Book Week at Istan¬ 
bul. 

The British Council has sent 
about a hundred children’s books 
published this year; some periodi¬ 
cals will also be shown, including 
the CN. 

.Turkish children, like most 
children, are particularly in¬ 
terested in practical books deal¬ 
ing with railw^ays, aeroplanes, 
sliips, and model-making, and 
these will be specially featured 
at the exhibition. 


Canada’s Oil Wealth 

^LEEKiA, which was considered 
to be only an agricultural 
province until oil was discovered 
there in 1914, now' has 990 oil- 
wells, with a daily production of 
more than 70.000 barrels. 

The oil-fields could produce 
much more, but their production 
has to be limited to what can be 
sold, and is unlikely to rise until 
the great pipe-line connecting 
them with the Great Lakes is 
finished in 1951 or 1952. This 
pipe-line will be 1150 miles long, 
will cost about 90 million dollars, 
and will run from Edmonton to 
the Port of Superior in Wis¬ 
consin, USA. 


YOUR CN 

LL boys and girls who have 
any difficulty in obtaining 
the C N are reminded that they 
can get it regularly every week 
merely by asking a newsagent to 
reserve a copy. 

Orticr the C N /roiu a netvs- 
of/cHt tiotv, miil livoiil ftn-Utcr 
disappaittftneuf* 


BARRIER REEF 

Continued from rage 1 

affords to the waters between it 
and the mainland, varying from 
ten to i80 miles wide, encourages 
fish to enter them for feeding and 
spawning. More than 250 species 
found in these waters are edible. 

Visitors to the reef can enjoy 
boating trips, fishing, camping- 
out, and swimming. In some 
parts there are giant turtles big 
enough to ride upon. 

Already a company has been 
set up to market the products of 
shark fishing in the reef waters, 
while another is to operate a 
sardine cannery in the Murray 
Islands. Soon sponges may be 
marketed from the reef. They 
grow there in enormous numbers, 
and, though coarse, they are 
readily marketable. 

Truly, the Great Barrier Reef is 
one of the most astonishing 
spectacles in the whole world, a 
veritable wonderland. 


Hollywood’s Roaring 
Success 

I EO the Lion, whose inagiiifi- 
^ cent golden head and roar 
introduce all Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer films, is celebrating the 
completion of 25 years’ service 
which he and his four predeces¬ 
sors have given to the company 
as a living trade mark, 

Leo the Fifth is the delight of 
all the children in Hollyivood. 
Accompanied by his trainer, he 
attends many children’s func¬ 
tions and delights his young 
audience by playing "dead ’’ and 
performing tricks on barrels or 
on a tight-rope. He is a very 
sophisticated lion, and the reicard 
he most appreciates after a per¬ 
formance is having a few drops 
of perfume scattered around his 
cage. 


PEACE PRIZE GIVEN 


The Children's Ne’//spa^crj Qcteber 29, I9A7 

News From Everywhere 


CLOCKS BACK 

Summertime ends at 2 a m on 
Sunday, October 30. All clocks 
and Vi7atches should be put back 
at bedtime on Saturday night. 

Ministers of the Indian Cabinet 
have agreed to have their 
salaries cut by 15 per cent. 

A three-ton slab of marble 
from the Colosseum in Rome 
has been presented to America 
tor the modern Colosseum at 
Pasadena, California. 

A group of six English singers 
now touring Austria sing their 
old English songs seated round 
a table, following the custom of 
the Elizabethans who sang their 
madrigal music after supper. 

OCTOBER STRAWBERRIES 

A strawberry plantation be¬ 
longing to Mr E. F. Garner, of 
Wisbech St Mary, Cambridge¬ 
shire, produced a second crop of 
fruit in October. 

Tico Americans have flown in 
an. aeroplane continuously for 
1124 hours, a neio ivorid record. 

A new pipeline is to be laid 
under the ocean; but this one 
will end a long way out in the 
Atlantic so that its contents 
will run to waste. It will get 
rid of all the atomic waste from 
the atomic research centre at 
Scllaficld, Cumberland. 

The Headquarters of Britain’s 
Girl Guides welcomed members 
of the Guide Associations of 
more than twenty other countries 
this year. The number of British 
Guides w’.to went abroad reached 
the record figure of 2423. 



In answer to an appeal from the 
Rector of Heidelberg for fresh milk 
for tubercular children in his 
country, the relief organisation 
SAFE (Save a Friend in Europe) 
sent this prize Holstein heifer. Here 
Master Bobby Simpson is saying 
goodbye to Miss Safe before she 
leaves her old home in Wisconsin, 
USA, for her new home in Germany. 

KRUGER MEMORIAL 

The house at Clarens on Lake 
Geneva, Switzerland, where Paul 
Kruger, the Boer President, died 
in 1904, is to be bought by the 
South African Government. 

A resolution calling for the 
registration of cijclists ivas de¬ 
feated at a recent meeting of 
the National Safety Congress. 

Lady Stratliedeu and Camp¬ 
bell has been appointed Chief 
Commissioner of the Girl Guides 
Association. 

When his dog fell down a well 
70 feet deep, 19-year-old Arthur 
Cornish, of Levington, Suffolk, 
climbed down and rescued it. 


FILM FOR THE KING 

The Mayor of Umtali, South¬ 
ern Rhodesia, has sent a colour 
film of his beautiful country to 
the King and Queen, who ex¬ 
pressed regret at being unable 
to visit it during their tour of 
South Africa two years ago. The 
film is called, The Garden of 
Rhodesia. 

One million young plaice have 
been taken from the Danish 
coast this year and placed in the 
Dogger Bank area to help to im¬ 
prove the fishing grounds there. 

The history of transport from 
the human bearer to the modern 
air-lift will be illustrated at the 
Lord Mayor’s Show in London 
on November 9; 

For rescuing a terrier dog from 
a rat-infested sew'er where it. had 
been trapped for nearly a week, 
Norman Barnes, 14, and Jack 
Winterbottom, 13, of Hadfield, 
near Manchester, have been 
awmrded the White Cross of St 
Giles by the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals. 

Scented Garden 

Brentford and Chiswick Coun¬ 
cils are to provide a garden for 
the blind; only strongly-scented 
flowers will be grown. 

Mr and Mrs John Berridge, of 
Rothwell, Lincolnshire, have been 
married for 74 years. 

Radiolympia was attended by 
395,465 people; the Motor Show 
by 355,486. 

Mr Emmanuel Charles Quist, a 
barrister, has been appointed 
President of the Legislative 
Council of the Gold Coast. He 
is the first African to become the 
head of a government of a 
British West African colony. 

Arrested 

A chinchilla rabbit found in 
Kingsway, London, recently was 
arrested by a policeman and col¬ 
lected by its owner, 11-year-old 
Sheila Brand, next morning. .a.ii 
escaped bull at Southampton 
wandered into the police yard 
and was captured. 

Tiuo Highland sheep dogs, 
Glen and Dan, are going to Neio 
Zealand ivith Mr Lachlan Robert¬ 
son, a shepherd of Fort William, 
Inverness-shire. He was, told he 
could taka his dogs if he would 
pay for their passage. 

The Girl Guides Badge of For¬ 
titude has been awarded to nine- 
year-old Sybil Eke, of Mattishall, 
Norfolk, who has been ill for 
18 months and unable to W'alk. 

Gallant Scouts 

Patrol Second Roger Cross, 
aged ,14, of the 4th Newport 
Group, Isle of Wight, has been 
awarded the Silver Cross for 
rescuing a boy from drowning at 
Ryde. Assistant Scoutmaster 
Stephen Fearnley, of the 49th 
Halifax Group, Yorkshire, has 
been awarded the Gilt Cross for 
saving a girl from drowning at 
Silverdale, near Carnforth, Lan¬ 
cashire. 

The Ceylon Navy’s first ship is 
the minesweeper Flying Fish. 
Built in Canada during the tear, 
she is a gift from the British 
Government. 

A swan which alighted in the 
concrete tank of a drainage works 
at Isleworth, Middlesex, was un¬ 
able to take off again until the 
staff had pumped thousands ot 
gallons of water into the tank, 
enabling it to clear the sides. 

A7i anthropologist has stated 
that prehistoric men had mere 
brains than their ivomenfalk. 
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Jumping to It 

On a visit to Beverley School, New Malden, Surrey, Harry 
Medhurst, Chelsea goalkeeper, watches one of the smallest 
pupils, 13-year-old David Brookes, jumping to head the ball. 


JAPAN’S GREAT 
SWIMMERS 

J_)URiNG recent swimming cham¬ 
pionships in the United 
States, young students from 
Nihon University smashed a 
whole series of world free-style 
records. Hironoshin Furuhashi 
gained the 400, 800, and 1500 
metros titles, the first two in 
world record times, and made 
such a great impression that he 
was dubbed “The Flying Fish 
from the Orient." Knowledgeable 
American coaches spoke of him 
as likely to become the greatest 
swimmer of all time. 

His team-mate. Shiro Hashi- 
zume, also beat the existing 800 
and 1500 metres records; and the 
Japanese team won the free-style 
relay event, beating the Olympic 
and world'.s record set up last 
year at Wembley by the American 
team. 

It would seem that Japan is 
likely to become the leading 
swimming nation in the world. 


Teaching the 
Teachers 

■poRTY New York teachers 
are to visit. the famous 
Bronx Zoo every Tuesday after¬ 
noon until January, to take a 
special course of instruction 
which will enable them to answer 
the many questions school- 
children ask about animals. 

The weekly “classes ” cover 
various aspects of animal feed¬ 
ing, health, care, and behaviour. 
In the past some teachers have 
been frankly puzzled how to 
answer some of the awkward 
questions asked by children who 
have been to the zoo; such 
questions, for instance, as: “Are 
apes right or left-handed?" 
(The answer is that apes are 
more or less ambidextrous but, 
like people, tend to use one hand 
more than the other). 


Museum Lectures 

P’ree lectures are to be given 
. at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, 
every Wednesday at 6 p m from 
October 28 to December 14. They 
will be given by members of the 
Museum staff and will be illus¬ 
trated by lantern slides. 

The subjects are to be: 
Medieval Art (two lectures); 
English Dome.stic China; War¬ 
riors of Old Japan; John Con¬ 
stable; European Tapestries; 
Decor for the Theatre; Indian 
Painting. 

These free lectures were a 
'popular feature at the Museum 
before the war, and they are to 
be continued in the New Year. 


Radio on Four Legs 

"THE United States' first radto- 
equipped horse, Parkie, be¬ 
longs to Policeman Jack Frost. 
Parkie has been on duty in 
Miami, Florida, carrying a radio 
transmitter and receiver ichich 
enables his .master to control a 
crowd attending a parade. 

Eleven other police horses in 
Miami are being similarly 
equipped, for experience loith 
Parkie has already proved that 
radio can be a great help to 
mounted police. 


CAXTON TREASURES 

TJ'or the first time since the war 
the Sunday Times National 
Book Exhibition is to. be held this 
year, at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, London, from October 31 
to November 14. 

Caxton documents which have 
been presented to the nation by 
Viscount Kemsley will be shown. 
There will be free lectures by 
famous people, and, an innova¬ 
tion this year, a Brains Trust 
and Quiz session during the lunch 
hour. 


THE PICKWICK 
CLUB AGAIN 

the famous George and 
Vulture Tavern, immortalised 
in Pickwick Papers, the City 
Pickwick Club is once again hold¬ 
ing its meetings after a lapse of 
ten year’s. It was in 1909 that the 
Pickwick Club was flr.st formed, 
and its members chose this old 
tavern as a meeting-place partly 
because the great novelist himself 
loved to dine there. 

It was to the George* and 
Vulture that Mr Pickv.dck came, 
accompanied by the irrepressible 
Sam Weller, on leaving Goswell 
-Street; and it was here that the 
leading Pickwickian established 
his headquarters. These comfort¬ 
able quarters also witnessed 
moments of drama, for it was 
while on a visit to Mr Pickwick 
there that his two faithful hench¬ 
men, Messrs Tupman and gnod- 
grass, were served with w'rits by 
an official from the unscrupulous 
lawyers, Dodson and Fogg. 


ROBOT BOWLER 

^jp.iCKETERS wiro get instruction 
this winter at the Wands¬ 
worth indoor cricket school of 
Alfred Gover and Andy Sand- 
Iram, will be able to test a robot 
bo'.vling machine. 

It is a steel box, about 6 feet 
high, Vvilli a bowling arm pro¬ 
truding from the top. At the 
end of the arm is a cup—“ the 
hand ” from which the ball is 
propelled to the batsman. 

This wonderful machine can 
bowl any type of delivery—fast, 
slow, leg break, off break—all by 
a touch of one of the many 
switches and buttons on the sides 
of the box. Length can also be 
controlled in the same way, so, in 
effect, this new' machine is the 
most complete bowler ever known. 

With the aid of this robot, 
batsmen can face the particular 
type of bowling against which 
they show weakness. It will also 
enable a batsman to gain prac¬ 
tice when he has no one to bowl 
to him, for the machine can be 
loaded w'ith 12 balls, and then, 
by means of a remote switch at 
the batting wicket, w'ill deliver 
them at 15-second intervals. 


Ghost That Spoke 
Gaelic 

Jn Scotland they have been 
remembering a tragedy which 
took place just two hundred 
years ago in the Highlands, and 
which led to a celebrated trial in 
Edinburgh. 

One day in the late summer of 
1749 an English sergeant was 
murdered in a lonely part of 
Braemar, but the men who did 
the deed escaped the law. Nearly 
five years later a farm servant 
named Alexander Maepherson 
came forward and declared that 
the ghost of the dead man had 
visited him at night and named 
the murderers. 

On his testimony two High¬ 
landers, named Macdonald and 
Tereg were arrested and brought 
to trial before the High Court of 
Edinburgh. During the trial 
counsel for the accused asked the 
chief w'itness w'hat language the 
ghost had used in speaking to 
him. “As good Gaelic as ever I 
heard in Lochaber,” was Mac- 
pherson’s reply. 

“Pretty good for the ghost of 
an English sergeant,” was the 
lawyer’s caustic comment, and so 
impressed W'ere the jury by this 
point that the prisoners were 
acquitted. 


Ostriclies Do Bury Their Heads 


J^o ostriches really bury their 
heads in the sand when 
danger threatens? 

For years naturalists have de¬ 
bated the question; but members 
of a South African expedition 
which recently returned from 
studying ostriches in their native 
sandy haunts have declared em¬ 
phatically that female ostriches 
do bury their heads. They were 
in an aeroplane which dived 
towards a flock of ostriches, and 
to their great astoni.shment 
they saw the hen ostriches, feet 
wide apart, immediately stick 
their heads in the sand! 


It is believed that the birds 
do this to conceal their con¬ 
spicuous bare necks with their 
grey-brown body feathers, which 
blend with the colour of the 
veld; and the observers in the 
aeroplane said that while the 
birds remained in their defensive 
position they could scarcely he 
seen. 

They noticed also that the male 
ostriches looked up at the plane 
defiantly while the chicks ran a 
little distance and then squatted 
on the sand, their natural 
camouflage making them very 
difficult to distinguish from above. 


THAT PURRING 
NOTE 

T N the C .V recently roe told of 
■* a dog that answered the tele¬ 
phone. Now ice hear of a cat 
that is telephone-conscious. 

Mr and Mrs Barnet of Brighton 
several times found the telephone 
receiver off its rest. The explana¬ 
tion remained a mystery until 
one day they saiu Bambi, their 
white Persian cat, knock the re¬ 
ceiver off luith his paw, and sit 
with his ear to the phone listen¬ 
ing intently to the purr of the 
dialling tone! 

More Travels With 
a Donkey 

’y^ERA Singer, a London short¬ 
hand-typist, has just finished 
retracing the celebrated,journey 
made by Robert Louis Stevenson 
in south-eastern France and de¬ 
lightfully described by him in 
Travels With a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. 

Like _Stevenson, she had a 
donkey called Modestine—it was 
presented by the French Tourist 
Association—and she encountered 
the warmest hospitality on her 
journey. One village organised a 
civic reception for her; another 
held a feast and dance in her 
honour;’ at a third children 
threw flowers in her path and 
led her triumphantly to the 
mayor. 

Vera did get lost on one occa¬ 
sion, just as Stevenson did. and 
wandered for fifteen hours in the 
mist-enveloped mountains until a 
shepherd boy found her. 

Now Vera is thinking of load¬ 
ing up Modestine once more and 
spending the winter in Spain. 


Brer Rabbit ^ Co 

yyiHEN our grandfathers were 
very young the tales of Uncle 
Remus were popular in every 
American home, and hardly less 
so on this side of the Atlantic. 

The author was a journalist, 
Joel Chandler Harris; and Uncle 
Remus, who is supposed to tell 
the tale.s, an old Negro slave, 
speaking in a peculiar broken 
English. The tales themselves 
are about the “amiable brethren 
of wood and field ” matching 
their wits one against the other, 
usually to the advantage of the 
smaller ones; for “de littler ds 
creature is, do mo’ sense dey got.’’ 

A recently-published selection 
of the tales. The Essential Uncle 
Remus (Jonathan Cape, 10s 6d) 
will give many of the younger 
generation a chance to meet Brer 
Rabbit and Brer Fox and their 
kind for the first time, and they 
will find it a delightful experi¬ 
ence. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
ENGLISH FRIEND 

C. E. B. Russell, an 
adventurous ' woman who 
spent her life working for others, 
has-died at the age of 74. She 
was an early worker for boys’ 
clubs and the first British woman 
assistant to the famous Dr 
Schweitzer at his mission hospital 
at Lambarene in Equatorial 
Africa. Mrs Russell also gave 
great service in leper colonies in 
Nigeria. 

Like Schweitzer, Mrs Russell 
was an animal lover and wrote a 
delightful book, My Monkey 
Friends. She also translated Dr 
Schweitzer’s books into English. 



St Paul’s in St Paul’s 

This wood and plaster model of one of Wren’s designs is on 
view at an exhibition of St Paul’s Through the Centuries 
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Coming Down 

On an airstrip marked out like the 
deck of an aircraft carrier a Seafire 
of an R N V R squadron lands under 
the guidance of an instructor with 
"bats.” The picture below, taken 
at night, shows the trail of a 
descending helicopter which had 
lights cttached to the rotor tips. 
The spiral was registered on the 
film while the shutter of the camera 
was open for a long exposure. The 
verticol trail was made by the 
engine’s exhaust. 


Strangers Linked by History 

English lady and an refuge at Bentley Hall, near 
American lady stood on the Walsall, in Staffordshire, and 


deck of a cross-Channel steamer, 
watching the white cliffs of Dover 
loom up out of the mist. They 
were strangers, but they began to 
chat. - 

The American said that her 
name was Penderel, and the 
ether replied; 

“That is a famous name in my, 
county of Staffordshire. It was 
the Penderels who helped King 
Charles II to escape from the 
Roundhead-s after the' battle of 
Worcester.” • 

“Yes,” said the American lady, 
“I am a descendant of those 
Penderels who lived at Boscobel. 
One of the family emigrated to 
America over a hundred years 
ago.” 

The English lady was delighted, 
and she explained that she, too, 
knew the story of Boscobel very 
well—how the fugitive king had ■ 
been brought to the Penderels’ 
farmhouse at Boscobel after his 
long ride from Worcester, how he 
had been fed and disguised, and 
later hid in the oak tree from 
searching Roundhead troopers. 
And how, a few days afterwards, 
with the help of the Penderels 
and one of their farm seiwants, 
the king was taken to another 


from there, disguised as a ser¬ 
vant, was conducted to the coast, 
and thence escaped to France. 

The ladies were so engrossed in 
their conversation that they 
scarcely noticed that the steamer 
was drawing alongside the quay 
in Dover Harbour. They had to 
separate hurriedly to collect 
their luggage, but as they parted 
the American lady asked one 
more question. 

“How is it that you know the 
story of Boscobel so well?” 

The English lady smilingly 
replied: 

“Well, you see, the name-of the 
Penderels’ farm .servant w’as 
Francis Yates—and I am one of 
his descendants!” 


JUMPING FISH 

NEW form of fish leap, or weir, 
has just been opened on the 
River Lagan outside Belfast. 
First of its kind in the British 
Isles, the weir by-passes the locks 
which serve the barge traffic, and 
ensures salmon an easier passage 
from the sea to the upper reaches 
of the river than was available 
previously. 


Pounding the 


Parcel 


THE C N ASTRONOMER DESCRIBES . . . 


Two Brilliant Planets Drawing Together 


othe approach of Venus to 
Jupiter and the apparent 
coming close together of these 
two worlds will be the most 
striking feature in the evening 
sky during the next few weeks. 

These planets are now the 
most brilliant of all the celestial 
multitude. Venus is low in the 
south-west for a couple of hours 
after sunset, while Jupiter is 
some W'ay to the left of Venus 
and at a higher altitude, though 
not nearly so bright. 

A considerable distance appears 
to separate them at present, but 
by the end of November this will 
be much reduced. By December 
7, when Venus appears to pass 
Jupiter, only a short apparent 
distance will separate these two 
worlds. 

While Jupiter is receding and 
becoming less brilliant, Venus is 
rapidly approaching and so ap¬ 
pearing larger and brighter. At 
present she is about 77 million 
miles away, but in a month’s 
time this will be reduced to 57 
million miles. 

When observed telescopically 
Venus now appears slightly gib¬ 
bous in shape, but she will soon 
be like a tiny Moon-at-flrst- 
quarter phase, so small that 
Venus appears onfy about one- 
ninetieth of the width that our 
Moon appears to us. Actually 
the diameter of Venus is 7600 
miles compared with onl.y 2160 
miles of the Moon, so were Venus 
as near as the Moon, what a 
splendid object she would present, 
with her surface so much more 


brilliant than that of the Moon. 

Jupiter is very much more dis¬ 
tant than Venus, being at present 
478 million miles away, so the 
planets’ approach to each other 
is not actual but only apparent. 
It is due to their positions and 
motions relative to that of the 
Earth, and is largely the effect 
of perspective. In reality Venus 
is travelling away from Jupiter, 
and is rapidly racing after the 
Earth. 

Jupiter has now SR^EIIBB 
entered the con- 
stellation of Cap- 
. ricornus, the Sea 
Goat of ancient 
people’s imagina- 
tion, which gives 
its name to the 
Tropic of Capri- 
corn because up- 
wards of 2000 Present position 
years ago the Sup “f Jupiter rela- 
was in that con- ‘B°ett'"in 

stellation of the cap ricornus 
Zodiac when at 
his most southerly region of the 
sky. Now, owing to the chang¬ 
ing tilt of the Earth's axis, the 
Sun appears among the stars of 
Sagittarius, which is to the right 
of Capricornus and at a lower 
altitude as seen from Britain and 
other northern latitudes. 

Though the Sun is no longer 
among the stars of Capricornus 
when at his most southerly de¬ 
clination the name Capricorn is 
still retained. 

Two of the most interesting 
and brightest stars of Caprl- 
corniis may be seen some way 
above Jupiter at the present 


• time, as showri in the stai--map. 
Alpha can be seen with good 
eyesight to tie composed of t\w 
suns; binoculars will reveal them 
splendidly. They are. at a dis¬ 
tance of 251 light years’ journey, 
whereas Jupiter is now only 42 
minutes’ light journey distant. 

Beta in Capricornus is at a dis¬ 
tance of 84 light-years, or about 
5,316,000 times farther than 
our Sun. Beta is a wonderful 
solar-system composed of four 
suns. The tvro brightest are per¬ 
ceptible through powerful binocu¬ 
lars. The larger radiates, with a 
smaller planetary sun, about 30 
times more light than cur Sun, 
while the other, which also has ^ 
a much smaller planetary sun 
revolving round it, radiates 
about twice Ure light of our Sun. 
The two pairs are at an immense 
distance apart. G. F. JI. 


UNDERWATER FILMS 

equipment enabling a diver 
with no difficulty to make tr 
cinematograph film of a wreck, 
or some other object ICO feet 
below the surface, has been 
developed by three experts of the , 
Admiralty's Research Laboratory. 

The diver’s own apparel for the 
job is scanty. He has a mask 
over his nose and eyes, two com¬ 
pressed-air bottles fastened to 
his back, and frogmen’s finr; on 
his feet. He thus has plenty of 
freedom to operate his camera, 
which is electrically driven from 
a battery, and is enclosed in a 
watertight case. 


Qne of the great worries of a 
manufacturer or exporter 
who has to send his goods on 
long journeys is the damage 
caused by rough handling. The 
cost of such damage may run to 
tens of thousands of pounds in 
a year. 

To lessen the risk, a new 
Package Testing Research centre 
has been set up at Leatherhead 
by the Printing, Packaging, ' 
and Allied Trades; Here the 
manufacturer can bring a speci¬ 
men of his packaged article for 
rigorous tests of its strength. 

Queer Devices 

The Research Centrg has a 
great variety of curioiis-looking 
apparatus for testing purposes. 
One is a large revolving drum 
in which a package receives six 
different types of blow. Another 
is a device which drops the pack¬ 
age on its various sides"' and 
corners from different heights. 

Nor is the packaging material 
allowecj to pass without a stiff 
examination. There is the 
Elmendorf Tear-Tester to find 
out the resistance of paper or 
cardboard to strain, while separ¬ 
ate chambers can provide the 
exact conditions to be found in 
Arctic or tropical countries. At 
the same time the effect of 
humidity or the ravages of 
various types of insects can be 
examined; and to make the test 
complete there is an incubating 
tank in which various types of 
wrappings are attacked by many 
kinds of moulds. 

If a package passes these 
tests the exporter may be reason¬ 
ably confident that it will stand 
up to the roughest treatment and 
the most difficult transport con¬ 
ditions. 


GIBRALTAR’S MERRY BANDITS 


^HE arrival of three apes from 
Gibraltar at English and 
Scottish zoos shows how the tide 
of life flows with the Barbary 
apes on the Rock. 

There they live at large, merry 
bandits and rascals, damaging 
roofs and endangering the water 
supply, frightening the timid by 
suddenly appearing at open 
windows; yet they have to be 
presei-ved—in small numbers—for 
there is a tradition that as long 
as these tailless monkeys remain 
at Gibraltar the British will also 
remain.- 

Moreover, it is recorded that 
on one occasion their vigilance 
enabled them to espy and by loud 
shrieks and panic-stricken capers 
to announce to the British 
garrison that a Spanish surprise 
attempt against us was afoot. 
So gratitude demands that we 


should sustain the four-footed 
bandits. 

During the late war the number 
of the apes was so reduced by 
poison, administered it is sup¬ 
posed by enemy hands, that the 
monkey population was down to 
five, and of reinforcements that 
were summoned from Morocco, 
only one, a female baby of four 
months, arrived alive. 

Normally, however, the Barbary 
ape increases inconveniently at 
Gibraltar, and the total monkey' 
population has to be reduced by 
forced emigration from time to 
time, leaving generally, only a 
stock of about ten at home on the 
Rock. 

The maximum number there 
has been reached again, hence 
the recent journey made by Bar¬ 
bary apes to zoos in Scotland 
and England. 
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The Village Policemcin Goes His Rounds 




Any intruders ? 


Making good use of a few hours off duty 


Surveying the village where he is guardian of the law 


A new notice for the police board 


Coaxing a stray heifer back home 


P C T^hornG shows his pohcG-book to o hGodcjuottcrs* SGrgGont 


Teaching Safety First to the schoolchildren 


A friendly Good Morning at the village school 


First Aid for a little girl 
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A Dog Repays 
A Debt 

JJ'rom a remote village in Ice¬ 
land comes news about a dog 
named Marz who saved a moun¬ 
tain guide’s life. 

The story begins two years ago, 
when Marz took to following the 
guide, Gunnar Stefansson, when 
he left Naefurholt Farm with 
parties of tourists who wanted 
to climb Iceland’s 5000-foot vol¬ 
cano, Mount Hekla. 

On the first occasion Stefans- 
son realised Marz was following 
him only after five hours of 
climbing over the knife-like 
ridges of lava; he then turned 
and saw' her hobbling after his 
party, her paws raw and bleeding 
from the razor edges of the lava. 

The guide could not imme¬ 
diately turn back to the farm, so 
he picked up the dog, and for 
seven hours carried her across 
his shoulders, a great feat of 
stamina, because travel on lava 
is exhausting work. 

Gunnar Stefansson W'as amply 
repaid for his kindness. Marz 
became absolutely devoted to 
him, and every time he passed 
Naefurholt Farm she followed 
him to the edge of the main lava 
fields, and there waited for him 
to return so t’nat she could ac¬ 
company him back to the farm. 

One day recently she had her 
opportunity to repay a kindness. 
Marz found the guide lying ex¬ 
hausted follow'ing a lone rescue 
bid on Mount Hekla in bitterly 
cold weather, and she tried to 
drag him home. 

“I knew what she was trying 
to do,” Stefansson told news¬ 
paper reporters when he returned 



Rescuer and rescued 


to Reykjavik. “But I was too 
tired to heed her. So Marz 
dragged my hood off and tugged 
at my hair until she forced me 
to my feet. And then she led me 
along the narrow lanes of grass 
between the rocks back to the 
farm.” 

Marz had amply repaid her 
debt. 


Choir-Boy Composer 

Bean, a twelve-year-old 
chorister at York Minster, 
has composed a hymn tune. The 
tune was set to the hymn. Come, 
Holy Ghost, and arranged as an 
anthnm f-.ir the choir to sing. 


Oc-iter 29. 1949 



By the Side of the Zuyder Zee 

Farming families from the Dutch island of Walcheren, whose 
land was ruined by flooding with sea water during the war, 
are setting up new homes on the reclaimed land of the North- 
East Polder, by the side of the Zuyder Zee. Here one of the 
new settlers leads the horses out to graze, while a house goes 
up in the background. 


A Forest on Britain’s Sahara 


GREAT expanse of sand-dunes 
on a Scottish coast which 
was, perhaps, the nearest ap¬ 
proach in Britain to a real 
de.sert, is being turned into a pine 
forest, by the Forestry Com¬ 
mission. 

The expanse of dunes, six 
miles long by more than six miles 
wide, - is called Culbin. It lies 
on the southern shore of the 
Moray Firth near Nairn, and the 
work of turning this desert into 
a forest is described in a Foi'estry 
Commission booklet recently 
published — Culbin (Stationery 
Office, 6d). 

This place has had a strange 
history.. In the 17th century it 
was a green stretch of country¬ 
side with lush meadows and 
pasture lands supporting thriving 
herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, and with a soil yielding 
such bountiful harve.sts that the 
region was known as the Granary 
of Moray. It was the wealthy 
estate of the Klnnaird family. 

Here lived a flourishing com¬ 
munity. There was the handsome 
mansion of the Laird, and about 
16 farmhouses and a number of 
smaller crofts and cottages. It 
was a seaside Eden of the North. 
But along the coast, and to the 
west, huge sand dunes had gradu- 


New Drug From 

British medical expedition 
accompanied by a botanist 
from Kew is flying out to Nigeria 
in November to investigate a 
plant which yields the new drug 
Cortisone. 

In 1929 a new substance was 
obtained by American chemists 
from the seeds of an African 
poison plant. This was named 
Sarmentogenin. More recently 
some other American scientists 
were able to change this drug 
into the substance called Corti¬ 
sone by a special process. Before 
this, the drug Cortisone was ob¬ 
tained from the intestines of 
cattle. 

Early this year Cortisone was 
found to give wonderful relief to 
people suffering from rheumatoid 
arthritis; but it had been so diffi¬ 
cult to produce that it cost £1500 
a week to treat one patient. 

Now American and British 
scientists are going to Africa to 


ally piled up. Over the.se grew 
marram grass, the deep roots of 
which held the sand and kept it 
from drifting. 

The countryfolk, however, were 
always pulling up this marram 
grass to use it for thatching 
cottages. Then in 1694, the 
story goes, a terrible sandstorm 
obliterated this fair land. Man¬ 
sion, houses, cottages, fertile 
fields, all were buried deep, and 
this smiling countryside became a 
miniature Sahara. Whether it 
happened .so suddenly may be 
doubted, but certainly fields and 
houses were engulfed by the 
shifting sand. 

Today, in that part of it which 
is still a desert, one can stand 
on the highest sandhill, under 
which the Laird’s house itself is 
said to lie, and look over a scene 
of strange solitude: for few 
people visit these sands, and even 
wild life is scarce. 

At various times in the past 
pine trees were planted to hold 
the sand and prevent its drift¬ 
ing farther over the country, and 
in 1922 the Forestry Commission 
began establishing a State forest 
at Culbin. Four thousand acres 
have been planted, and last year 
2600 tons of timber were cut, 
worth more than £12,000. 


A Poison Plant 

see whether the poison plant can 
be cultivated on a large scale. 
The plant is a shrubby creeper 
that sprawls about among other 
gi’owths on the fringes of forests 
in most countries of tropical West 
Africa. It has also been found in 
Uganda, and may be discovered 
in the western regions of Tangan¬ 
yika Territory. 

It is called a Strophanthus, and 
the African natives make arrow 
poison from plants of this family. 
The scientists are going to 
examine related plants to see if 
there are others containing the 
same chemical substances which 
may perhaps be easier to culti¬ 
vate, or which produce their 
seeds in greater abundance. 

Rheumatism is a terrible 
scourge, and if a drug can be 
cheaply produced in quantity to 
give sufferers relief medical 
science will have made great 
progress. 



LET US BE THANKFUL 


O ctober has rounded off an 
amazing spell of glorious 
weather. Truly, we liave every 
reason to be thankful for 
the sunshine which 19-19 has 
brought in bountiful measure. 
Each succeeding month from 
early spring to late autumn 
has been a tonic to millions, 
to those at work and those on 
holiday alike ; each has been 
able to unfold its own particular 
loveliness under a cjoudless sky. 

I love to rise in a siumncr morn, 
When the birds sing on every tree 
The distant huntsman winds his 
horn, 

And the skylark sings with me : 
Oh what sweet company ! 

Blake’s summer vision came 
true this year for millions. Count¬ 
less people whose liv-es are re¬ 
stricted by our present discon¬ 
tents found that the long and 
sunny days helped to dissipate 
gloomy fears. The whole nation 
is better in heart and spirit 
for the .summer of 19.19. What¬ 
ever may lie ahead of us, our 
resources, physical and spiritual, 
have been etiriched by the sun¬ 
shine of those wonderful months. 

The granaries have been filled 
with a rich harvc.st, a vital 
contribution, for a bad harve.st 
in these times would be a 
calamity. We have cause, too, 
to be grateful for invigorated- 
health which will enable us to 
combat whatever ills winter 
may bring. 

As tlie year draws to a close 
there are clouds on the liorizon. 
Let us forget them awhile, and 
be thankful for our present 
blessings. , If a glorious summer 
means anything to tlie soul of 
man it sliould mean a long and 
loud Sursum corda. 

Lift up your hearts! 

IVe lift them up unto the Lord. 
—— 

Blessed Is He 

'T'iirice ble,ssed, rather, is the 
man with whom 
The gracious prodigality of 
nature. 

The balm, the bliss, the beauty, 
and the bloom. 

The bounteous providence in 
every feature. 

Recall the good Creator to His 
creature. 

Making all earth a fane, all 
heaven its dome 1 
To his tuned spirit the wild 
heather-bells 
Ring Sabbath knells ; 

The jubilate of the soaring lark 
Is chaunt of clerk ; 

For choir, the thrush and the 
gregarious linnet ; 

Tlie sod’s a cushion for his pious 
want; 

And, con.secrated by the heav'cn 
within it. 

The sky-blue pool a font. 

Each cloud-capped mountain is 
a holy altar ; 

An organ breathes in every 
grove ;- 

And the full heart’s a psalter, 
Rich in deep hymns of gratitude 
and love 1 

Thomas Hood 


The Chilti/cn'l 


FOR A HAPPY FUTUREj't 

Young people are well to the; 

fore in this week’s great 
National Savings drive. They 
are holding colourful parades, 
displays, torchlight processions, 
pageants, dances, and so on. 

In Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North Wales, youth organisa¬ 
tions have been helping to make 
a chain of beacons on the sites 
used in the time of Queen Eliza- 
Eeth to give a fiery warning of 
the approach of the Armada. 
These beacons, lighted with the 
help of^boys and girls on the 



evening of October 21, are a 
splendid w-ay of rousing tlie 
nation to the need for more 
saving by all to help in over¬ 
coming the pre.sent economic 
difficulties and ensuring a happy 
future. 


4000 THANKS 

When Hfr -Alfred Frostick, 
Assistant Traflic Superin¬ 
tendent of the London Under¬ 
ground Railway, retired recently 
after fifty years’ service, he left 
behind many friends. 

Just how many friends is 
revealed by an autograph book 
signed by men and women with 
whom he worked ; it is being 
prepared as a tribute and con¬ 
tains more than 4000 signatnre.s. 

Mr Frostick mu.st indeed be a 
happy man. As Sydney Srnitli 
wrote. Life is to be fortified by 
many friendship.s. To love, and 
to bo loved, is the grcatc.st happi- 
ne.ss in existence. 


Under the Ed 



P£T£R PUCK 
V/ANT5 TO KNOW 


How to make the pett*ol 
ration go a long way 


J^USTR.ALIAXS are being asked 
to “ Board a Briton.” Britons 
w'ill have to Iioard a ship. 

• a 

pH IL A DELPHI A Polar ians 
sent lunch by air for 130 
Nottingham Rolarians. The 
meal was soon over. 

Q 

MAN says that whenever 
he go.es to Birmingham 
ho falls down. Must have tlie 
bump of locality. 

Cl 

JfC must all pull our 'coeii'ltt 
ill ike agYicultuval ex¬ 
pansion pyograniine. And not 
iJiYow it ahoiti. 



A 


PR, 

pa. 
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Newsfoper 


Sir Thomas in Training 

CiR Thomas Beecham made 
some amusing revelations 
v.'hen he returned to Iiis old 
school, Rossall, near Fleetwood, 
to gi\'C a concert with the BBC 
Xortliern Orchestra. 

After the concert the head¬ 
master, Mr C. E. Young, said of 
ihe famous conductor : “ We like 
to think that something of that 
superb sweep of the right arm, 
the exquisite footwork, and the 
beautiful timing was derived 
from our playing fields.” 

Sir Thomas would have none 
of tliis suggestion, however. 
With a twinkle in his eye, he 
declared that the superb sweep 
of hi.s arm was far more con¬ 
nected with his duties as head 
of hi.s house, which gave him 
certain functions and priceless' 
privileges—namely punishment 
by caning—of which ho took full 
advantage. 


WEATHER-BEATEN 

^RiTAi.x’s climate, always sur- 
pri.sing, has been responsible 
for a .‘ight which probably could 
be witnessed only in this country. 

In a street of a drought-stricken 
town in Yorkshire people queued 
.'p to fill buckets from a stand¬ 
pipe (luring a downpour of rain. 

Well Played! 

In company with his many 
' friends and admirers, the 
N would like to offer hearty 
ngratulations to Canon Gil- 
;gham. Rector of St Michael’s, 
icster Square, on his Diamond 
pbilge as a minister of religion. 
He was at one time a fine 
Esse.x County cricketer, and 
the qualities of understanding, 
:o-opcration, and sportsmanship 
which ho developed then have 
mdeared him to thousands. 

Canon Gillingham is still bat¬ 
ing in the Church team, and 
ivc wish him continued success. 


JUST .dY IDEA 
As William Blake wrote, 
’'e ready io speak your mind and 
■.-base man will avoid you. 


'tor’s Table 

■j TAZARD 'which jumps for its 
food is now at ihe Zoo. E'cidenlly 
i.ics a high tea. 

0 

^ M.\Y says he keeps himself out 
of debt. Better if he kept him- 
rlf out of liis income. 

1 g 

J LADY complains that she has a 
li'ovyyiug nature.. And zvorries 
bout it. 

0 

?EW people go in for letter writing. 

. Their letters arc written out. 



says her favourite hobby is 
iting jlciucrs. It seems unnecessary. 


THINGS SAID 

Jn our pride in the past and our 
hopes for the future we can 
all, whatever our political views 
may be, unite. 

The Prime Minister 

pET no one have any doubt 
about the future of Britain 
. . . we still have the finest 
engineering skill . . . our 
scientists are still among the 
leading scientists of the world 
. . . our commercial men, both 
in capacity and character, are the 
same as made England the 
greatest trading nation. 

Lord Woolion 

pjiE history of a country is 
retained as much in its 
buildings as in its battles and 
its banners. 

President, London blaster 
Builders' Association 

'T'nE common people of England 
have succeeded to the 
greatest heritage of all—freedom 
under, the law. 

Lord Justice Denning 
—— 

Nobody’s Money 

I ORD Samuel .stated recently 
that it has been estimated 
that ;^io,ooo,ooo of unclaimed 
money is lying in the banks, 
and that the amount lying 
dormant in the Court of Chancery 
(money that no-one has ever 
been able to establish a claim 
to) i.s about ;f 3 , 000 , 000 . 

Lord Samuel was speaking at 
a conference of the National 
Council of ■ Social Service ; he 
suggested that if. Parliament 
and public opinion agreed, this 
no-man’s-money should be 
placed to ” common good ” 
I'unds. 

He pointed out that such 
common-,good funds exist in 
Scotland, and are used for a 
variety of good purposes. 

The suggestion certainly seems 
worthy of careful consideration. 
In these hard times it is ridi¬ 
culous that huge sums of money 
should lie unused. 

—♦+— 

BRAIN STOPS PLAY 

Y^E read on another page of a 

, new machine which bowls 
cricket balls with deadly accu¬ 
racy—a most useful invention. 

Cricketers would be saved all 
further bother if someone would 
invent mechanical batsmen and 
fielders, and, of course, robot 
umpires. A calculating machine 
could keep the score. 

We fear that mechanical spec¬ 
tators would also be needed, for 
it would hardly be cricket. 


A Random Thought 

\ DRE.VMER dropped a random 
thought, 

Twas old and yet was new, 

A simple fancy of the brain. 
But strong in being true •. 

It shone upon a genial mind. 
And lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame. 

The thought was small, its issue 
great ; 

A watch-fire on the hill. 

It shed its radiance far adown. 
And cheers the valley still ! 

Charles Afacliny 


Cct'.ler 19, 1949 

King Alfred-Great Warrior, 
Great Englishman 


Wednesday, October 26, the schoolchildren of Wantage 
are to ha\e a half-holiday, for on that day this little 
Berkshire town holds high festival in honour of Alfred the Great, 
who was born there just 1 lOO years ago. 


On Alfred’s 
monument at 
Wantage we read: 

“He found learning 
dead and he re¬ 
stored it, . educa¬ 
tion neglected and 
he revived it.” 

That is true, but 
he did far more. 

He saved southern 
England from being 
overrun by pagan 
hosts and estab¬ 
lished it as 'a pros¬ 
perous kingdom; 
and history reveals 
Alfred as an excep¬ 
tionally gifted Eng- 
lislrman, great as 
king, as author, as 
teacher, as states¬ 
man, lawgiver, and 
warrior. 

The youngest of 
the five sons of 
Ethelwulf, king of the West 
Saxons, Alfred visited Rome in 
early boyhood, and there re¬ 
ceived special honour from Pope 
Leo. At the age of 19 he was 
the second man in a kingdom 
battling for its very existence. 

The Danes, brave and daring 
as they were cruel, having con¬ 
quered most of the country north 
of the Thames, threatened to 
overrun the entire land. Early 
in 871 Alfred and his brother, 
King Ethelred, won a great vic¬ 
tory over them near Ashdown, 
but later in the year eight other 
battles were fought against them, 
in one of which Ethelred was 
killed. 

Alfred succeeded his brother as 
King at the age of 22. Fresh 
Danish swarms continued to ar¬ 
rive, and Alfred, unable to keep 
his forces together, while the 
Danes were undivided, had to flee 
into the marshes of Somerset 
for hiding, and liere it may be 
said that scholars hold it quite 
possible that he did burn the 
cottager’s cakes, and that, dis¬ 
guised as a minstrel, he did enter 
the Danish camp to pierce their 
plans. 

Soon, thanks to his genius and 
unflagging valour, the Danes 
were again defeated, and after 
the Peace of Wedmore, signed in 
878, Guthriim their king and 
many of his followers accepted 


the Christian faith 
and settled dowm to 
civilised life in East 
Anglia. 

In the days of 
peace Alfred de¬ 
voted himself to 
the practical work 
of reviving and 
raising the stand¬ 
ard of life among 
his people. The 
Danes had wrought 
such havoc that 
English learning 
had almost van¬ 
ished. Alfred had 
to educate or re¬ 
educate a nation. 
In the Church the 
Latin - speaking 
clergy had to learn 
English, and those 
who spoke only 
English had to 
learn Latin. Alfred, 
himself a poet, translated re- 
ligiou-s and historical books into 
English. He had to teach his 
judges law and the language in 
which law had to be adminis¬ 
tered. 

The laws that he enforced, 
new and old, were the founda¬ 
tion of our legal system and our 
method of local government. He 
encouraged trade with Europe, 
and at home he fostered agricul¬ 
ture as well as trade in the towns. 
The British Navy had its origin 
in the iongkhips he built to fight 
the Danes. 

It was also at King Alfred's 
bidding that our national his¬ 
tory, from the time of the arrival 
of the English, was written in 
our tongue. He died in 901, and 
he was laid to rest at 'Winchester, 
his capital, in the abbey founded 
by his queen. 


SYDNEY’S BEACON 

^ BEACON has been erected on 
the top of the magnificent 
Sydney Harbour bridge. 

The light, which is 464 feet 
above sea level, has been installed 
to assist aircraft approaching 
Sydney from every quarter. 

Sydney Harbour bridge is close 
to Sydney’s principal ,airports; 
Mascot, and Ross Bay (for sea¬ 
planes). 




THIS ENGLAND 


Masts and cranes 
in a London dock 


Big Men in 
THE City 

_^LDERMAN SiR GeORGE WILKIN¬ 
SON has offered to replace 
the figures of Gog and Magog, 
the legendary giants of the City 
of London, which were destroyed 
in the Guildhall during an air 
raid in 1940, when Sir George 
was Lord Mayor. 

The pre-war Gog and Magog 
were made of wood, and were 
originally placed in the Guild¬ 
hall in 1708. 

The story of this venerable 
and outsize pair of very early 
Londoners is told in a purely 
mythical history of Britain. Ac¬ 
cording to this history, the 
country’was once inhabited by a 
race of giants, all of whom, 
except Gog and Magog, ' were 
slain by a Troian hero, Brutus, 
who brought the captive giants 
to London and made them porters 
at his palace. 

The names Gog and Magog, 
however, occur in the Bible. In 
Ezekiel, Chapters 38 and 39, are 
prophecies against “Gog, of the 
land of Magog”; and in Revela¬ 
tions, 20, Satan goes out “to 
deceive the nations which are in 
the four quarters of the Earth, 
Gog and Magog.” 

From medieval times to 1837 
giant effigies of Gog and Magog 
appeared in the Lord Mayor’s 
Show and on other festive occa¬ 
sions. They were made of wicker¬ 
work until about the beginning 
of the 18th centur.y. Two of 



Gog and Magog as they were 


the wickerwork giants were 
burned in the Great Fire of 1666. 

An old writer describes them 
in the Lord Mayor’s Pageant of 
1673 as ' “two extreme great 
giants, each of them at least 
fifteen feet high, that do sit 
and are drawn by horses in two 
several chariots, moving, talking, 
and taking tobacco as they ride 
along, to the great admiration 
and delight of all the spec¬ 
tators.” Presumbaly there were 
men inside the wickerwork 
giants. 

It would indeed be a pleasant 
thing to see these ancient 
partners back again in their place 
at the Guildhall. 


The Duke Goes 
Back to Sea 

JTor the next few months the 
Duke of Edinburgh will be 
doing duty as First Lieutenant 
aboard the destroyer Chequers; 
he is serving under his uncle, 
Rear-Admiral Earl Mountbatten. 

His principal duty is to see 
that the destroyer’s routine runs 
smoothly; he supervises, for in¬ 
stance, all the ship’s stores and 
is responsible for seeing that the 
destroyer always looks spick and 
span—or “'tiddly,” as naval men 
say. 

The duke has done similar 
duties before—in the destroyer 
Wallace about seven years ago. 
As Prince Philip of Greece he 
served as a midshipman in the 
warship Valiant during the wav. 
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Where Kipling 
Was “Beetles” 

^HE 75th anniversary of the' 
foundation of a school which 
had a comparatively brief, but 
historic, independent existence, 
was recently celebrated by its 
old boys. It was Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling’s old school, immortalised by 
him in Stalky and Co. 

In Kipling’s young days it was 
the United Services College at 
Westward Ho, near Bideford. In 
1904 it left Devonshire and after¬ 
wards changed its name to the 
Imperial Service College, and in 
1942 it .ioined up with Hailey- 
bury, whose full name became 
Haileybury and Imperial Service 
College. 

The recent celebration was 
held at Holy Trinity Church, 
Westward Ho. and a chancel 
chair, given by old boys in 
memory of a former headmaster, 
was dedicated. The chair bears 
the school’s crest and motto: 
Fear God and honour the King. 

It was in the college at West¬ 
ward Ho that Kipling himself 
was the character “Beetles ’’ of 
Stalky and Co. There he edited 
the school magazine, contributed 
articles to the Bideford Journal, 
and wrote his first verses. School¬ 
boy Lyrics. 

At Westward Ho 24 acres of 
gorse-covered hill are preserved 
as an open space for ever in his 
memory. 


APPLE PIE FAIR 

T]ighi huge pies were carried in 
procession through the little 
village of Branscombe, Devon, 
one Saturday night'recently; the 
Apple Pie Fair and Carnival had 
been revived by the villagers 
after a lapse of over 20 years. 

More than a hundredweight of 
apples, which had been given by 
local farmers, were peeled and 
cored for the pies by local house- 
v/ives, and a bakery firm made 
the pastry and baked the pies. 

Then the pies travelled on a 
decorated wagon in the pro¬ 
cession, and were afterwards cut 
up in the village square and 
distributed. 



HENRY GREATHEAD 

JlIOTIQQVS who gai'e m the lifeboat 


/Jrt cJd womkn dra.i/i/inq 3 
tiucktf of wafer from net 
wet! floafed pieces of a 
broken wooden bowl on fop 
h pr^enf splashing. William 
^ottldhave^a patnfer, noticed 
ihaf ibe broken pieces always 
righted fhemselvts when upset 


In 1789A prize wet offered 
for a tifeboef design. On 
fhe lines of the broken 
bowl, fhe painter made a 
model. Partly from this and 
partly from bis own plans 
Henry^ Qreafbeast built 
fhe first reAt lifeboat. 



T'be Lifeboat 
Institution ivai 
, founded In 182-4- 
by Sir William 
Hillary. Hillary 
himself took part 
in fhe rescue of 
over SOOpeopt% 
and when nearly 
60 was washed 
overboard and 
badly injured. [ 



^ The latest lifeboat^ 
with two 40bp 
Diesel engines, 
is built partly of 
aluminium alloy, 
carries 95people, 
and is equipped 
with radio tele¬ 
phony for talking 
to fhe shore. In 
time the whole fleet 
win be so fitted. 


Five Miles a Minute on Wheels 


^ RACING car burst a tyre at 
over 200 m p h. “The car 
skidded for nearly 500 feet, then 
made a gigantic leap through the 
air, jumping for 140 feet . . . 
then made a second wild leap of 
120 feet, and jumped a third 
time, covering 75 feet . . . Lock¬ 
hart [the driver] was flung out of 


upwards out of my .seat and into 
the truly tremendous air-stream 
which ruslied past the cockpit. 
The air felt solid. It tore off my 
goggles and forced them down on 
my face.” 

Later came the drama of 
Sir Malcolm’s crowning achieve¬ 
ment on land—301.13 m p h across 


Halfway through the mile the 
fumes began to have their effect. 
I became aware of ugly shooting 
pains in my head.” 

He knew there was a danger of 
losing’ consciousness, but he 
finished the mile in less than 
12 seconds, and eased back the 
throttle, which shut off the 
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Ilkla Moor and 
All That 

'J'here w'ould certainly be a 
titter in a village school 
nowadays if a lad said he 
thought it was going to rain lie- 
cause he “heard an old gully- 
bird hollerin’ out down in the 
woods.” 

The teacher would urge him to 
refer to the bird as the green 
woodpecker, and to ignore the 
•superstition that its cry foretells 
rain. But two professors, next 
summer, will be on the track of 
boys like that—though they 
are unlikely to find many today. 

They are Professor Harold 
Orton of Leeds University and 
Professor Eugen Dieth of Zurich 
University, who are completing 
a record of English dialects. 
They are anxious to complete it 
soon for, they saj', dialect words 
are rapidly dying out with the 
spread of education and broad¬ 
casting. They wUl spend their 
summer vacatlon.i on the task, 
and will mostly; question old 
people who often remember .old 
words young folk never knew. 


the car, which came to rest 
beside him.” 

Thus did the late Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, in his book. Speed on 
■Wheels (Sampson Low. 7s 6d), 
describe a mishap to one of his 
rivals for the world land speed 
record at Daytona Beach, USA. 

His book, written not long 
before his death, and just 
published, is the story of a 
motoring knight-errant who for 
his • country’s' prestige braved 
speeds which a few years before 
would have been considered, im¬ 
possible. 

Sir Malcolm’s O'.vn exploit in 
his Blue Bird car at Daytona, 
before Frank Lockhart came 
to grief, is breathtaking. At 
215 m p h, he writes, “I had actu¬ 
ally to wrestle with the car to 
maintain a straight course . . . 
the beach rushed to meet me, 
while all the other o'ojects beside 
the cleared course merged into a 
shapeless haze that constantly 
slashed by . . . The machine hit 
a bump.” The impact shot me 


the smooth-salt-encrusted surface 
of Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah. 

In a rebuilt and re-designed 
Blue Bird he roared towards the 
measured mile. Two miles from 
it he closed the radiator shutter 
and then trouble began: “ . . . 
a film of oil spread over the 
windscreen ... At the same time 
exhaust gases from the engine 
rushed into th'e cockpit . . . 


TENOR SINGS BASS 

GR.AMOPHONE record made 33 
years ago by Enrico Caruso, 
one of the greatest tenors the 
world has known, has just been 
found by a New York con¬ 
noisseur of records. 

This is a freak, however, with 
Caruso singing bass. The record 
was made “for fun ” on February 
10, 1918, and half a dozen records 
were run off for the singer’s 
friends before the master record 
was destroyed. 


fumes. Then the near front tyre 
burst, caught fire, and spun in a 
haze of smoke; and he was still 
doing 230! 

However, he managed to keep 
Blue Bird straight to slow down 
and stop, and then leap out with 
a fire extinguisher. His assistants 
raced to his help with spare 
wheels, and soon he was on the 
return journey, the first human 
being to travel on wheels at five 
miles a minute. 

The future of greater speed on 
wheels. Sir Malcolm thought, 
depends on the solving of the 
problem of keeping a car on the 
ground; At 400 m p h the wind 
tends to pile under a car, lifting 
it off the ground altogether: it 
actually becomes airborne. How¬ 
ever, he thought this could be 
overcome and that a speed of 
500 m p h on land is attainable. 

Speed on Wheels is the saga of 
an intrepid adventurer who did 
as much as any man of his times 
to raise the prestige of British 
engineering and scientific skill. 


“Just to Remind You ” 
Competition Result. 

Jn No 17 of the C N weekly 
competitions the First Prize 
of an all-mains RADIO has been 
won by; 

Mary Slater, 

124 Lauriston Place, 

Edinburgh, 3 

whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

Ten-shilling Notes have been 
awarded to the following readers 
whose entries were next-best in 
order of merit: June Binns, 
Halifax; Valerie Cox, Sale; Nora 
Goodall, Macduff; Gillian Lvde. 
Weymouth; Charles Matiiieson, 
Dumbarton; Moyna McDevitt, 
Belfast; Sandy McIntosh, In¬ 
verurie; Patricia Scudds, Glasgov.', 
S4; David Topsom, Sheerness; 
Geoffrey Wilson, Houghton-Ie- 
Spring. 

SOLUTION : A. Robert Bruce. 
B. Sir Isaac Newton. C. King 
Canute. . D. Alfred the Great. 
E. Guy Fawkes. F. Dick TuriJin. 
G. Shakespeare. H. Winston 
Churchill. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—A New Picture-Version of the Famous Novel by Charles Dickens 


The orphan Pip, as a boy, had acted as companion - 
to queer old Miss Havisham, and had fallen in love 
with her proud adopted daughter, Estella. When- he 


grew into a youth, Pip was sent back by Miss Havisham 
to be apprenticed to his foster-father, Joe Gargery, the 
village blacksmith, who was married to Pip’s sister. 


Also working at the forge was surly, secretive Orlick. 
One day this man was rude to Mrs (jargery and patient 
Joe was obliged to knock him down. 



Returning from his visit to Miss Havisham 
(v/here he heard Estella had gone abroad to be 
educated) Pip found a crowd in the forge 
kitchen. To his horror ha saw his sister, 
Joe’s wife, lying senseless on the floor. She 
had been knocked down from behind, pre¬ 
sumably by an escaped convict, for a convict’s 
leg-iron, filed asunder, lay beside hqr. Joe 
had been at the inn at the time of the attack. 


Pip suspected Orlick, for the leg-iron—which 
brought back to Pip unpleasant memories of 
his childhood’s secret adventure with the 
escaped convict—had, said Joe, been filed 
apart years ago. Joe’s wife recovered con¬ 
sciousness at last. She had lost her speech 
and her mind was clouded ; but when (Ilrlick 
slouched into the kitchen she smiled and 
made friendly gestures at him. 


For the time being the affair remained a 
mystery. Joe’s wife was now a complete 
invalid and Biddy, Pip’s great friend, came to 
live at the forge and keep house. Pip confided 
in her that he was deeply in love with Estella 
and longed to be educated like a gentleman, 
in order to win her. Biddy, who was secretly 
in love with Pip, gently advised him that he 
would be happier as a simple blacksmith. 


One evening a lawyer, Mr Jaggers, called with 
the astonishing news ' that Pip had Great 
Expectations. He was one day to inherit 
much] property and be a rich man. Meanwhile, 
the owner of this property wanted Pip to 
leave the forge and be educated in London as a 
gentleman—but, the name of the person 
conferring this fortune on Pip was to remain a 
secret until that person chose to reveal it. 


What will Pip’s future be as a young man of wealth ? See next week’s instalment 
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Another adventure of 
Bill and Jill, the CN twins 

When the Door 
is Shat 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 



The Children's NcnSpnper, October 20, 19^9 

H alf-a-crown short!” re- 
marked Bil Watson 
glumly as he finished 
counting his pocket - money. 
“What a disappointment. I 
thought I had enough. I wonder 
how I can earn half-a-cro\vn?” 

Bill looked hopefully at his 
Uncle Dick, but received no reply. 
Uncle Dick was turning a deaf 
ear, and pretending to be deeply 
absorbed in a game of chess. 

Bill, with his twin sister Jill 
and their Uncle Dick, were spend¬ 
ing a week-end with Uncle Dick’s 
brother Charles, and Aunt Muriel. 

“It was a smashing electrical 
construction set,” Bill went on. 
“Just the thing every boy ought 
to have. Educational, too.” 

Uncle Dick made a great dis¬ 
play of moving a pawn. 

Bill turned to his sister. 

“Jill, I suppose you couldn’t 
lend me two-and-six?” he asked, 
raising his voice a little.' 

“You suppose right,” Jill said, 
looking up from her book. 

“Half-a-crown? In my young 
days we thought ourselves lucky 
to get tuppence,” grunted Uncle 


Charles, as he moved his queen. 

“In those days you could buy 
lots of things for tuppence,” Bill 
pointed out. “But today-” 

'J'HEN the light went out. 

“Oh, bother, another fusel” 
exclaimed Aunt Muriel. “Or per¬ 
haps it’s only the bulb. Bill, try 
the light in the hall.” 

Bill found his way across the 
room and reached the hall 
switch. The light came on. 

“Then it’s only the bulb!” re¬ 
marked Aunt Muriel. “Charles, 
dear, there are some spare bulbs 
in the kitchen cabinet.” 

“Bulbs, bulbs, bulbs,” muttered 
Uncle Charles testily. “I’m for 
ever buying new bulbs.” 


“Don’t exaggerate, dear, ” 
begged Aunt Muriel gently. “It’s 
months since we had a bulb go.” 

“Is it?” muttered Uncle Charles 
disbelievlngly. “It seems as if 
I’m changing them every day.” 

He went out and came back 
with a new bulb. He reached up 
to take the old one from its 
socket. Then he let out a yell 
and snatched his hand away. 

“The confounded thing is hot,” 
he muttered. 

wrapped a handkerchief 
round the bulb, unscrewed it, 
and replaced it with the new' one. 
The light came on at once. 

‘Just another example of 
shocking waste!” Uncle Charles 


Tlic Cireat C Cauat»etBti<»iB far fjlirl;^ aoDd 

iiehool Quiz 

Prizes for Schools and Scholars 


1520 Awards to be Made 


THE great C N School Quiz is open and is ai-ousing the keenest interest among schools and scholars 
in all parts. Schools all over the country have already shown eagerness to enter their pupils in 
this attractive competition, and applications for Entry Forms are flowing in fast. If you/' school 
is not yet taking part, there is still time. 

The Quiz is a novel and very interesting Knowledge and Intelligence Test, and is open to all full¬ 
time pupils at schools and colleges in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands 
who are under 17 . The prizes total o\-er /750 in value. 

To give all an cepial opportunity there are two age groups, each with its own separate test consisting 
of fifteen interesting and instructive “ question-pictures ” to be answered by the pupils entered. 
Each group has special double prizes for schools and pupils, so that all the principal winning entries 
will gain money prizes for the pupils themselves and substantial cash grants for their schools. Here 
is the Prize List : 

Croup 1 For all Pupils under 12 Group 2 Pupils ol 12 to under 17 


1st PRIZES : To the School 

Prize-winning Pupil 
2nd PRIZES : To the School 
To the Pupil .. 

3rd PRIZES : To the School 
To the Pupil .. 

4th PRIZES : To the School 
To the Pupil .. 

5th PRIZES : To the School 
To the Pupil'.. 


£25 

1st 

PRIZES : 

; To the School 

£5 



Prize-winning P 

£20 

2nd 

PRIZES ; 

: To the School 

£4 



To the Pupil .. 

£15 

3rd 

PRIZES ; 

: To the School 

£3 



To the Pupil .. 

£10 

4th 

PRIZES ; 

: To the School 

£2 



To the Pupil . . 

£5 

5th 

PRIZES ; 

; To the School 

£2 



To the Pupil .. 


One Thousand Five Hundred Consolation Prizes 


£25 

£5 

£20 

£4 

£15 

£3 

£10 

£2 

£5 

£2 


divided in proportion to the entries in each group ^viI^ also he awarded. 
50 Ensign Cameras 50 Wrist Watches 

50 Meccano Sets 50 Footballs and Netballs 

50 Hockey Sticks 50 Drawing Sets 


The Competition may bo entered only through schools— 
the Entry Eoriiis cannot be sent to individual pupils. 

All entries in the C X School Quiz must be made on 
tlic proper Entry Eorms, and requests for tlicni should 
give full name and address of tlie school. Tlie forms 
will be sent to be handed out at school! ' 

If you wish to win for yourself and for your school, 
therefore, show this aiinounccmcnt to your Teacher and 
(unless the school has already applied) ask him or her 
kindly to' complete the couj)on here and send it in. 

Wlicu the application is received, the 
E'ntry Form or b'erms will be sent off—■ 

]>liic Foyins for (iroup i, Black for 
Group 2. Tests may l.ic done in school 
or at homo. There is no entry fee, but 
when returned to us every completed 
form is to have attixcd to it one Token 
given at the foot of the back page of 
this issue. 

The Closing Date for entries is 
Thursday, DoccmbcT i. The prizes 
will be awarded in order of merit for 
the entries which are correct or most 
nearly so, handwriting and neatness 
being taken into account in tl]c case 
of lies. ]-'ach piqiirs entry will be 
judged as his or her own individual 
effort, but must be submitted as part 
of the school’s total entry. Full rules 
arc furnished with the Entry Eorms. 

Final Date fer Form 
Applications—NOV 1. 


These prizes will consist of: 

100 Games Compendiums 
100 Fountain Pens 
1000 Book Tokens 

A NOTE TO TEACHERS. The forms for this competi¬ 
tion are being issued only through schools. Teachers arc 
asked if they will kindly estimate the numbers of pupils 
they expect to cuter for llie Quiz, and fill in the totals 
on this coupon under the respective age groups, together 
u ith the other particulars asked. A supply of Ihitry I'orius 
and the competition rules will then be sent post free. 
The last date for form applications is Xovember i. 

(X U —id stamp only is required for postin'^ this coupon 
if the envelope is left iiiiseale-.i.) 


To the Editor, CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 

5 Carmelite Street, London, EC4 (Comp). 


Please scud me (post free) the undermentioned supplies of the 
C X School Quiz Entry Forms for my pupils : 


GROUP 1 “f 


GROUP 2 of 




" forms 


required 


rc<iuircd 



PRINCIPAL‘CL-\SS 
MASTER or MISTRESS 


School .. 

School Address ./. 


Please ask your teacher to fill in end send this coupon to C N 4 


grumbled to Uncle Dick. “Do you 
know that nearly all the energy 
consumed by a light bulb is 
wasted in heat? Disgraceful!” 

“You can't have light without 
heat, old man,” grinned Uncle 
Dick. “Think of the sun!” 

“Think of the glow-worm,” re¬ 
torted Uncle Charles. “If a glow¬ 
worm generated heat in the same 
way as an electric light bulb it 
would burn itself to a cinder.” 

“That reminds me. Charles. I 
ha'd Mr Carberry and his boy 
round here this morning,” Aunt 
Muriel said suddenly. 

“Fascinating creatures! ” ex¬ 
claimed Uncle Charles. 

“Who? The Carberrys?” ex¬ 
claimed Aunt Muriel in surprise. 
“That hardly seems the appro¬ 
priate word, Charles.” 

“I’m talking about glow¬ 
worms,” Uncle Charles replied 
impatiently. “What have they 
been doing in the house, any¬ 
way?” 

“But, Charles, we've never had 
any glow-worms in the house to 
my knowledge.” 

“P)on't be so exasperating. 

Muriel. I’m talking about 
the Carberrys now,” growled 
Uncle Charles. “What were they 
doing here this time? Every time 
you bring those people ipto the 
house it means more bills.” 

“But you’re going to be pleased 
about tins ,1ob, Charles., It’s an 
economy,” said Aunt Muriel. 
"You know that dark cupboard 
under the stairs. I’ve had a little 
electric light fixed-” 

“What?” cried Uncle Charles in 
horrified tones. “Aren’t the light 
bills big enough already?” 

“I haven’t finished yet, dear. 
The switch is so arranged that 
the light comes on as you open 
the door and automatically 
switches off again when the door 
is shut. So many people are for¬ 
getful about lights in cupboards 
and leave them switched on. But 
with this arrangement is simply 
can’t happen. Do corfie and 
look.” 

>J'hey all went out to the cup¬ 
board. Aunt Muriel opened 
the door. There was a click. A 
tiny bulb was burning. 

She closed the door. There was 
another click. 

“There. Now the light is out,” 
she said proudly. 

Uncle Charles stared suspici¬ 
ously at the cupboard. 

“How do you know?" he de¬ 
manded bluntly. 

“But, Charles dear, that’s what 
the man said,” protested Aunt 
Muriel. 

“The man said!” fumed Uncle 
Charles. “How does he know 
what’s going on inside? For all 
we know the bulb may be alight 
all the time, burning—burning 
away money!” 

“JJncle Charles opened the door 
to see if the light was off, 
but of course that was no good 
because the moment the door 
began to open the light came on. 
He closed the door again and 
getting down on his hands and 
knees tried to peek under the 
bottom, but he couldn't bring his 
eyes low enough. 

He got up and opened the door 
very, very slowly and quietly as 
if hoping that the light wouldn’t 
hear him, and would stay turned 
off. No good. It was burning. 
Then he tried -opening it with a 
jerk, as if he imagined that he 
could take it by surprise. But of 
course the light was on. 

“If I don't get to the bottom 
of this I’ll go crazy worrying 
Continue! on nage IC 


Build and operate this model 

DOOBLE-DEOKER 
BUS 



It rolls along 


A working scale model lOJ ins. long, com¬ 
plete with Belisha Beacons, bus queue, 
stop sign, policeman and pedestrians, 
easily made up from complete set of 
coloured parts with the simple instructions 
in this Medallion Cut-Out Book. 

From Stationers, Booksellers and Stores. 
2 IQ or if difficult 3/- post free front; 

MEDALLION PRESS LTD. 

(Dept. 23), 5 Dows;ate Hill, London, E.C.4. 

TeUvUonc: CEX. j33S. 


RiPDALLS OF LONDON 
ALL LEATHER RUFF RIDER 

COWBOY SUIT 

Including Leather 
Hat, Chaps, Belt, , 

Armlets and Hol¬ 
ster. Beautifully pro¬ 
duced. Complete 
with genuine Ranger 
Pistol add 5/-. If 
required separately 
6/-post free. Money 
Back Guarantee. 



SPECIAL OFFER. 

Blue Sateen Athletic 
Shorts. Hard wearing, suitable for 
FOOTBALL, HOCKEY. RUNNING, 
etc. Waist sizes 28", 30", 32", 34", 5/6 
Post Free. Money Back Guarantee. 


RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES, 
(Dept. C.N.24), 89 Tower Bridge Rosd, 
London, $.£.1. 

Buy from specialists. Suppliers to L.C.C. 



CEND for our ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
^ LOGUE (with colour T/Q POST 
plates) of oyer 1200 Sets ^ ^ FREE 
BEGINNERS t J'X POST 
PACKETS FREE 

New Folder Type Bargain List, just off th3 
Press, 2 jd. - ■ 

G. EDWARD-KITTS (Dept, c n), 

22 Avington Court, Old Kent.Road, S.E.l. 

i n'fie Dlicest = 


Sift for years 



= For MOTION and STILL PICTURES | 
S £5-5-0including 6aimsITaxFree! ^ 

ICOlOiR Films 3/6 cacli| 

= Entertainment Films; Fairy Tales, Adven- m 
~ ture dc Comic Stories : Instractional Films ; = 
— Eeligion, Sport, Nature and Science. = 
= Ask your Minidne dealer or write : = 
i MARTIN LUCAS LTD., Holliawood, LANCS. | 
= * Get a free Minidne film by sending = 
.vl 1111111111 f 2 school friends' addresses] 11111 j 1M lE 
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MARS HAS EVERYTHING! 

9 Thick coating of milky chocolate 

• Layer of buttery flavoured caramel 

• Delicious chocolate-whip centre 

MARS LTO. SLOUGH 3UCKS - 


ALL DIFFERENT rnt-r 

8r. empire rtfCC 

Inc, Pictorials. Send 3d. postage request- 
HU' biigaiu Appio\al3 

JOIN “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB ” 

Send !/• for a year’s Member&hip and 
Appiovals inonltily. Yen will receive a 
Badge, Mcmbcr'ship Caid nilh Code and 
U^t ot Gifts. (I'uither details Id. stamp). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 29, 
Cantertoury, Kent. 


10 BOHEMIA FREE 

If you a''k to TOy Apnrovals anJ cucl^s' 
strnip, I s.tnd lltl L ten stamps from 
BOHEMIA hjiiulmd of Good King Wcnccsias 
and famous foi fine glass 

K. V. FANTOZZI 

(Section C N), 

Hillside, Wbitegale, Northwich, Cbethire. 



HALF PRICE OFFER FROM B.I.F. 

A Rrst-tale machine, appiox. 2 lb., complete 
tulbs, 2 films, 55/-, I’ost, etc, 2/6. Spare 
films lit 1/3. Comedv Caitoons, Quizzes, 

EatuiB Study, etc. Up to 24 varieties, 
bhovsb oil white background We supply 
v\lute plastic sciccn at extra cost 5/-. Entei- 
taiQ both joung aud old. Guaranteed 5 years, 

ARMY SHOES. New, Blown, Hand-sewn 
LadiOb’. bo's’ oi small uien's. Sizes 3 to 
4. 7. 8, 9 To deal at 18/9, post, etc , 1/3 
TELESCOPES, TENTS & CAMP EQUIPMENT. 

MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (C.M), 
1A6-200, ColdUarbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 

OPl ^ ALL VAY &AlUItDAl\ 


ALL SPORTS miiO'ePM- 

KO MORE TO PAY A Magnificent s'-icntifl' 
job with new improved oni. sfcond foms 
Grystal ri^ar lenses that aio unbreakable, 
4/6, post, etc , 6d. Ilaudy po Ret s»ize. 
Ex-Government bolid leather ladies', 
boys', small men’s HAND-SEWN 
BOOTS, 12 6, po’t, cle . 1/3 
Boys, Ladies and Men wnth small ftUiug^ 
these finest qualitj, brand-imw solid Icithc- 
Boots leproecut the finest value ever Woith 
63/- To clear at 12/6, post, etc , 1/3 Xj 
stioiiger or belter boot was ci^’i made me 
spective of price Sizes 3 up to 6i. 

Send for Bumper Catalogue. 


When the Door is Shut 


Cont:nuft3 .rom ra:;e 9 
about that light!" cnert Undo 
Chailos in distraught tone. 9 . 

“I know what I'l! do I'll get 
inside and close the door after 
ir.e!’’ he cried. 

“You can’t, Chaiio-). It isn’t 
big enough. All those shelves 
-’’ prote.sted Aunt Muiiel. 

But Uncle Charles was stub¬ 
bornly determined. He squeered 
into the small space under the 
bottom shelf and drew the door 
towards him until it jammed. 

“Dick! Get me out! I’m 
stuck!” he yelled. 

Uncle Dick opened t'ne door 
again. They all got hold of Uncle 
Charlei’s aims and pulled. 

Then there was a tearing .sound 
as the shelf came a’vay from its 
moorings, and Uncle Charles 
tumbled out, followed by a cas¬ 
cade of articles. 

“There must be some way of 
finding out,” muttered Bill. 

“Yo'.'iig man, if you can find a 
way to set my mind at rest I’ll 
give you that halt-i-crown you 
need,” promised Uncle Charles 

“Will you?” cued BUI. “V/cll 
—why not bore a hole in the 
door?” 

“And ruin a perfectly good 
door? Not likely.” 

“ J’VE got it! ” BUI caid triumph¬ 
antly. “Turn off every other 
light in the hou.so, tnen strike a 
match and look at your meter If 
the little disc i.s moving you 
know current is still being drawn. 
If it isn’t, you know the light is 
off.” 

“A brain-wave!” cried Uncle 
Charles. 

They turned out the lights and 
stood in the dark. 

“Anyone got a match?” asked 

- BEDTIME CORNER- 


Bill “NovV then, uncle, where’s 
your meter?” 

"Oh dear!” Uncle Charles said 
in dismay. “I’ve just remembered, 
the meter is in the cupboard!” 

Jt seemed as if Bill was beaten, 
but he was detei mined to 
earn that lialf-a-crown if he 
could Then he had another idea. 

He opened the cupboard door. 
The light wa,s on. He reached up 
and touched the bulb Then he 
turned to Uncle Charles. 

“Fe°l It,” begged 'BUI. 

Uncle Charles obeyed. 

“Well?” he asked, puzzled. 

“Almost cold, isn’t it? ” grinned 
Bill triumphantly. “You didn’t 
burn your fingers as you did 
when you changed the bulb in 
the lounge. If that light had 
been on all the time the bulb 
would have been too hot to touch. 
So the switch does work! ” 

“Well done! That was a smart 
idea!” cried Uncle Charles. 

“That comes of knowing a bit 
about electricity,” grinned BilJ. 
“Of course I’ll be able to learn a 
lot more when I have that elec¬ 
trical kit I’m going to buy with 
that promised half-a-crown.” 

il/ore of liiU oHif Jill iir.r/ U'ceU 


Cricket by Floodlight 

A_ustrauans play cricket by 
floodlight. There is an Elec¬ 
tric Light Cricket Association of 
New South V/ales which pro¬ 
motes cricket competitions, and 
ladies’ teams of 12 or more 
players participate. 

In Australia, much nearer to 
the Equator than Britain, the 
nights are long. In Midsummer 
it is dark before 8 pm. That is 
the main reason for playing out¬ 
door games under artificial light. 


Potatoes For Lunch 


jT was autumn, wit’n a crisp 
feeling in the air. a 
rustling carpet of fallen 
leaves underfoot, and every¬ 
where a delicious autumnal 
smell of garden bonfires. 

One morning us Mother 
was reading a letter thought¬ 
fully, Daddic asked what was 
the matter. 

“Aunt Ruth wants me to 
meet her in town next Satur¬ 
day,” Mother 
replied. “Of 
course it’s out 
of the ques¬ 
tion.” 

“Nonsense! ” 
said Daddie. 

“Do you think 
the kids and I 
can’t get our 
own lunch for 
once? OI 
course y o 
must go!" 

So Mother 
did go, after 
giving careful 
iastructions to 
the children to 
have Daddie's lunch ready 
when he came home from 
the office. Everything was 
prepared, and all fihirley had 
to do was to keep the stew 
simmering gently, and boil the 
potatoes—Mick could lay the 
table. 

Shirley felt rather import¬ 
ant, being trusted to “be 
cook.” When it was time, 
she lit the gas under the stew 
and the potatoes, and. as 


Mick had vanished into the 
garden, laid the table. 

Then everything seemed to 
happen at once. The telephone 
rang, someone kept her talk¬ 
ing at the front door, and the 
kitten had to be disentangled 
fiom Mother’s knitting. As 
one o’clock struck, and 
Daddie’s voice sounded in 
the hall, Shirley was gazing 
despondently into a saucepan. 

She had quite 
forgotten that 
you don’t just 
“simmer ” po¬ 
tatoes —- the> 
were not nearly 
cooked! 

“I’m very 
sorry, Daddie,” 
Shirley said 
sadly as she 
placed the 
stew on the 
table. “We'll 
h a v ^ to do 
without po¬ 
tatoes today.” 

Just then 
Mick came in 
from the garden, very grimy 
and scorched-looking. 

“I’ve got a splendid bonfire 
out there,” he said. “I 
thought these might come in 
useful for lunch.” And he 
produced three huge potatoes 
in their jackets, smoking hot. 

“Put them on this dish, 
Mick! ” cried Shirley. “They’re 
just in time—you’re a far 
better cook than I am!” 

R.M. 



r/’j Ch Ursn's tiev Ccto'^cr 79 19"'^ 

II UNIVERSAL 5^ree ! j 
II POSTAL II 

WFree! UNION || 

II A packet of large Ba. }! 
COLONIAL POSTAL UNION 
STAMPS (mint) to all 
requesting our World ■ 

Famous Approvals and II 

II enclosing 3d. stamp. ![ 

II Do not miss this Grand | 

II Offer. II 

II FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. fDeut. C.N.). 

II 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.t |j 

XirpTOvAL^SHlEfs 

THE fact that for the past 69 years vve 
have scoured the markets for scarce and 
out-of-the-way items from the WORLD’S 
stamp-issuing countries, enables us to 
offer to collectors a better range and a 
larger selection of stamps in the FINEST 
condition than can be found elsewhere. 
Our entire stock is at your disposal, and 
we shall be glad to send selections on 
approval to any part of the world. 
Our large cash purchases enable us to 
price the stamps on our SHEETS at very 
moderate prices. 

FOR 69 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is 
specially selected and priced at the lowest 
possible figure. Ask for a selection to 
be sent for your inspection. 

ERRJNGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept CN), SoathHackney, London. E 9, Inglani 

_ EstabliLticd IffO _ 

Trains on Stamps 

10 Different Hailv aj Engines fiom 5 diff-rcut 
couutucs' lou must add thcs'' 10 o'ourful 
fatampa to jour coll-eetiou—simply send 5d. in 
stamps to co%f’r postage and a'nlc to s'"o our 
Tanjous Approvals THIS IS A GLMJINh 
BAKGAIX, bo vMitc ^O^V and aijid 
disappomtmcut. 


LINDSEY STAMPS (C.N 2), 

42 Croxby Ave , Scarthoe, Grimsby. 

SULTAN’S NEW STAMP 


Th'' SULTAN OF BRUNEI Las ju3t 
celebrated hia 25 joars of office, and a 
lai gc black aud red 8 eta stamp has been 
issiR d to rioinmcnioratc thi> Tlio noiunl 
puf'r iH 5d , but I aui offtnn? it ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE to amoTif' asking to sea 
my book of stamps. ('5eiid 2'd for yostago). 

J. MARTIN, 

69 Henley Avenue, North Cheam, 

_ _ _ Surrey. 

-^rVIORE BARGAIN PACKETS^k 

200 different BELGIUM . 4 6 

200 diffcunt CIIIXA . 4/6 

50 diffeicnt HU>r,\JlY .lOd. 

20 diffcient MEXICO . I/. 

50 fliffcirnt POUTUOAL . 2/- 

10 diffirunc VVTICtX .. ..lid 

Or the above 530 stamps foi the special 
piico o! 12 6. Cash nit/i order i»d 
stall.ped, addressed envelope Mou'^v' 
rctuincd if vou aio not tntiiely 

Ari’KOVCLS BY EtQUl >.7 

anugnorthstampco.tc N 5), Bridgnorth 

^ FRE^ 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Burma, Caledonia, Ethiopia. Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Miquelon, etc. Send2‘.dpostage 
and ask to see an Approval selection of 
attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 

BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 

Westcli’ff-on-Sea, ESSEX 

WONDERFUL 

All-AIkMAIl PACKET 


Alto WATERMARK | 

DETECTOR | 
and PERFORATION I 
GAUGE ★ 


All sent absolutely 
FREE to those send¬ 
ing for my famouj 
Approvals. Include 
3d. stamp for postage. 


A. ROBERTS 

18 Thistledene. EAST MOLESEY, Surrey. 




STAMP ALBUM and GOLD COAST 
SHORT SET. To all applicants for 
Approvals enclosing 1/3 postage, or 31. 
without Album. 100 All different 2^- per 
packet. 


P.BONSELSLTD.,THE STAMP SHOP. 
133 Clapham Park Rd., London, S W.4. 



. . ^ > 

A NEW & INTERESTING HOBBY 


Models of ye olde English country¬ 
side whi'h >ou can paint ovci and over 
asain Bt^’c outfit and four models 
29/11, plus 1/6 postage and packing 
&insle rnocleU 3/2i, plus 6id. postage. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C.N.), 
99 Dartmouth Road, LDNDDN, N.W.2. 
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Thrills without spills on Mobo ROLL-A-BYE DE 
LUXE SKATES. They are fine fun, exciting fun, 
safe fun! With toughened rubber wheels that are 
quiet and won’t skid. Try them and all the latest 
Mobo Toys in your local Toyshop. 

Ask at your local Toyshop for a Mobo Saving-up Card. 


Ask for 


MOBO toys 



SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD.. 39.41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.I. Tel. : Temple Bar 0786-7-8-9 

cr6c 



Builds 

hundreds of 
life-like models in various 
colours, including cars, toy 
furniture, locomotives, wind¬ 
mills, cranes, etc. 



Susperjs/on Bridge 
2 ft. 4 in. long 


16-page coloured booklet provided 
with each set. Ideal for girls and 
boys of all ages. 

Obtainable from all 
leading stores and toy 
shops, in case of 
difficulty write for name 
of nearest stockist to: (inc. Purchase Tax) 


7'9 



Complete 

ELECTRIC iOTOR 

CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
4 ^ volt battery. 

NO TOOLS 
REQUIRED. 

Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions a**.. 'v'-.iix 
diagrams. 

TARGETT TOOLS LTD. 

s Mail Order Dept. (C N) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W.4 



PFREE ROMANIA^ 
FOOTRAll PACKET 

YOU ARE IN LUCK ! ! We will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU for 
YOUR collection, a wonderful packet 
of stamps, which includes this illus¬ 
trated interesting Sports Stamp issued 
by ROUMANIA depicting a Soccer 
Football match. You will also find 



contained in this magnificent Free 
Packet, obsolete BURMA (King and 
animals); SWITZERLAND (Lake 
Lugano); TRAVANCORE (famous 
Conch Shell); pictorial AFRICAN and 
unusual International Occupation 
issue for the SAAR territory. 

All these marvellous stamps YOURS 
for the asking; just request Free 
Roumania Football Packet and send us 
3d. in stamps for our posting costs— 
in return we will send not only this 
Absolutely Free Packet but also some 
of our famous Windsor Approvals 
which everyone likes so much. As an 
extra gift we will also send free one of 
our illustrated pages of lovely stamps, 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 
HDeft, CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX = 


Televising a 
. Mummy 

gciENTisTS at the American 
Museum of Natural History 
were televised recently while 
they performed what is believed 
to be the first public unwinding 
of a mummy—one of 200 un¬ 
earthed in 1927 in the Paracas 
peninsula, Peru. 

According to Dr H. Shapiro, 
chairman of the Museum’s De¬ 
partment of Anthropology, the 
mummy was the remains of a 
Peruvian, aged about DO, v,rho is 
believed to have lived a thousand 
years before Christ was born. He 
was probably a high priest. 

The scientists found a narrow 
gold band wTrich had evidently 
been drawn over the bridge of 
the man's nose for decorative 
purposes. Another piece of gold 
sheeting had Iain across the fore¬ 
head. Encircling the head was 
found a band of yellow parrot 
feathers. 

About a hundred people 
watched the scientists as they 
slowly and carefully unwrapped 
the mummy in the cause of 
science. Men with a special 
vacuum-cleaner collected every 
speck of dust from the mummy; 
and the radio-carbon content of 
the dust is now being tested to 
determine the mummy’s age. 


RECORD YEAR FOR 
RECORDS 

'J'HE progress made in athletics 
in Britain since the war is 
revealed by the ratification this 
season by the AAA of no fewer 
than eleven English native re¬ 
cords—the highest ever in one 
year. 

One of the best performances 
was that of 42-year-oId Don 
Finlay, who broke by one-tenth 
of a second his own 12-year-old 
record of 14.5 seconds for the 
120 -yards hurdles. 

Harry Whittle, whose hurdling 
style, say the experts, is so clumsy 
that it is a wonder he does not 
fall over, had three records con¬ 
firmed—53.8 and 53.4 seconds for 
the 440-yards hurdles, and 5997 
points in the decathlon. 

Another fine performance was 
Harry Churcher’s 5-mile walk in 
35 minutes 33 seconds, which not 
only broke the English record'but 
set up a new world record. 

The other record-breakers 
were; High jump, Peter Wells 
(6 ft 5i ins, and 6 ft 6i ins'), and 
R. Pavitt (6 ft 6 ins); Weight 
put, J. A. Savidge (48 ft lOJ ins); 
Hop, Step, and Jump, G. T. Wells 
(47 ft 73 ins); Pole Vault, T. D. 
Anderson (12 ft 10 ins). 


LLANDOVERY 

CELEBRATES 

J^LANDOVERY COLLEGE, Carmar¬ 
thenshire, recently held' its 
centenary celebrations which 
were postponed from' last year. 
It was founded in 1848 to pro¬ 
vide a liberal and humane 
education for Welsh boys, the 
founder being Thomas Phillips, 
for many years a physician in 
the service of the East India 
Company. The terms of founda¬ 
tion stressed the necessity for 
teaching boys to use the Welsh 
language not only for conversa¬ 
tion but also as the vehicle of 
serious study and scholarship. 

New buildings have been 
opened during this century, in¬ 
cluding a chapel, the gift of old 
Llandoverians. Three boys from 
Llandovery College became Arch¬ 
bishops of Wales. 


i I 



that’s the foed the stroFag men eat I 



Make, more muscle with 
Welgar Shredded 
Wheat — eat it 
every day! Crisp, 
golden, sun-ripened 
wheat, that’s the stuff 
for strong men. It’s 
nourishing as well as 
nice t 




J 





Here's a real puzzler for the 
Gumsters! Circles that move 
about in opposite directions fce- 
fore your very eyes. This is hezo 
to do it. 

1 On a piece of card about 8 inches 
square draw with your compasses fi\’e 
concentric circles, the radius of each 
being 3^ inches, 2I inches, inches, 
iF inches and f of an inch. Call these 
circles A, B, C, D and E, as in the 
diagram. 

2 With your protractor, divide circle B 
into 18 equal parts, each part being 20^. 
Divide circle C into 19 equal parts, 
each one being approx. 19® and divide 
circle D into 17 equal parts, each one 
being approx. 21}°. 

3 At each of these points draw small 
circles in ink so that you have 18 circles 
equally spaced around B, 19 around 
C and 17 around D. Divide all the 
circles by horizontal and vertical lines. 


A B C D E >/8"SLITS 


Paint the white portion of the 
circles in the outer ring blue, the 
second ring red and the third ring 
and the central circle yellow. Or 
choose your own colours. 

4 Cut around circle A so that you 
have a flat disc. Midway between 
each pair of circles on B cut a narrow 
slit J of an inch wide and i inch long. 
Then paint the back of the discblack. 
Now you are ready to watch your 
moving circles. Stick a pin through 
the centre of the disc, hold it in 
front of a mirror and spin it on the 
pin. Spy through the slits at the 
reflection in the mirror, and see the 
circles move about all over the card. 


Keep your eyes skinned for Rozvntree^s Fruit Gums. One 
lube is the longest lasting 2.{d. worth you can buy for one 
personal point. 
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The Bran Tub 


THE LEADER 

'J^HEY were discussing the local 
orchestra’s latest recital. 

“I hear young Smith took the 
lead among the violins,” said one. 

“He did,” ■was the reply. “And 
he kept it so well that none of 
the others could.catch him.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Bugle 

gUGLE favours a damp situation, 
such as the bank of a ditch 
or pond. The small, purple 
flowers encircle the square stalk, 
from which they 
grow direct. The 
lower lip of the 
flower’s mouth 
is much larger 
than the upper 
one, and is cut 
into three 
divisions. There 
are four golden ‘ 
stamens: two 

long ones and 
two short. 

The round leaves grow in pairs, 
the upper ones very close to¬ 
gether: these are often tinged 
with brown. 

The plaiit grows from six to 
eight inches high, and frequently 
blooms during late autumn. 

Double Acrostic 

You may remember that a 
double acrostic is like a ladder: 
the first tiuo lines tell you lohich 
loords to put jor the uprights, 
and the numbered lines give the 
“rungs ” lehich fit into those 
uprights. Each rung in this 
acrostic is a five-letter icord. 

^£'\vo ball-games: .one for flan¬ 
nelled-boys. 

The other every girl enjoys. 

1. The head-dress for a king or 

queen. 

2. To wash in water clear and 

clean. 

3. Poor chap! He has but little 

brain. 

4. Do this, if heights you wish 

to gain. 

5. A tiny and attractive “bear.” 

6 . The artist puts his canvas 

there. 

7. In this (the mouse told Alice) 

Fury 

Said he would be both judge 
and jury. 

Answer next week 


Jacko and Chimp Make a Mock Tortoise 



Jacko and Chimp had nobly offered 
to clean up Belinda’s garden. 

VACANT SITE 

“’Y'Yhv is it when I’m upside 
down 

Blood rushes to my pate. 

And yet it does not flood my feet 
■When I am standing straight?” 

A tired voice was heard to say 
“One day that bore will tempt me 
To tell him that the reason is 
Because his feet aren’t empty.” 

RODDY 



“Is he what they call a ‘lightning 
conductor,’ Daddie ? ” 

Speedy Old Masters 

gHE was trying to impress her 
friends. 

“My husband has asked me if 
I’d like a Rembrandt or a Titian 
as a present when he comes 
back from France,” she said. 

“Oh, you would be safe with 
either,” said a friend, determined 
not to be outdone. “All of those 
French cars are fairly reliable.” 




AEROMODELLING 

THE MODERN HOBBY 
FOR MODERN YOUTH 

Leading aviation designers of today learned much of their early knowledge by 
building and flying model aircraft ; aeromodelling is a recognised R.A.F., hobby. 
Are you one of the hundreds of thousands now joining in this grand sport, hobby 
and pastime? No special skill is needed to start, no expensive workshop is required, 
just a few simple tools and you can begin. There are over 700 clubs in the country— 
club and individual contests and opportunities of earning a place in international 
teams. To encourage would-be aeromodellers we will send you FREE OF CHARGE 
a specimen copy of the 64-page “ AEROMODELLER "—the monthly magazine for all 
who build and fly their models. Send your name and address today with 2id. stamp 
postage for your copy. • 

AEROMODELLER (CN1), The Aerodrome, Stanbridge, near Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


They left ** no stone unturned ’* 
in their thorough tidying-up. 

Getting a Living 

]giLL; Jack has taken up novel¬ 
writing as a career. 

Bob: Has he sold anything 
yet? 

Bin; Yes, hts motor-bike, his 
gold watch, his camera, and a 
few other tilings. 

BIRD BUNGALOW 
■y^rouLD you like a pair of tit¬ 
mice to nest in your garden? 
If so, get a small box, about six 
inches square and a foot deep. 
The box should have a hole 
about the size of a penny. Fix 
it five or six feet from the ground, 
and be sure to nail it firmly. 
Birds do not like a home which 
wobbles. Select a shady site 
which is safe from cats. 

Fix this box during the winter 
and put food nearby regularly. 
Wlien spring arrives the birds 
will be used to the bo.x and may 
nest in it. 

It is well worth trying. 

Riddle-My-N ame 

Jn master and man: 

In walked and in ran: 

In brown, not in tan: 

In stretch, not in span; 

In Daniel, not Dan; 

In W'agon and van; 

My whole is a fellow 
Whose name is—“Spoil-can.” 

AusK'er next :cee/t 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Marsh Sentinels. Before the 
birds took flight Don just had 
time to notice their long, red 
legs. The silence was broken by 
a series of clear, high notes. 

“Redshanks!” said Farmer 
Gray. “They are the wariest of 
our waders, and probably the 
noisiest. Mud-flats, estuaries, and 
marshes are their favourite 
^haunts, and their penetrating 
cries, if danger threatens, act 
as a warning to other birds. 
During summer the redshank’s 
plumage is mottled above, and 
the white under-parts are barred 
with brown. In winter the brown 
turns to grey, and the v/hite be¬ 
comes more pronounced.” 

TOUGH 

DOARED a peppery major 
named Hutton: 

"Hi, waiter, you've brought me a 
button" 

Cried the waiter: “Beg pardon. 
It may be a hard ’un. 

But that, sir, is your portion of 
mutton." 

Safety First 

gNip; Lend me a pound, old 
chap. I promise on the word 
of a gentleman to repay it at 
the end of the week. 

Snap: Righto! but first let me 
see the gentleman. 




^ School 
^ Quiz 


The Chi!dren's Newspaper is printed in England .and published evcr.v Tuesday hr the Proprietora, The 
Amalgani.atcd Press, Ltd, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E C 4. Editorial Offices ; 
John Carpenter House, John Carpenter Street, London, E C 4. Advertisement Offiees : ’Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, London, E 0 4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine 
Post. Subscription Katos : Inland and Abroad, 17s 4d for 12 montlis; & 8d for six months. Sole 
Agents for Australia and New Ze.aliind : Messra Gordon & Gotch, Ltd ; and for South AfricaCentral 
Kews Agency, Ltd. October 29, 1049. s S 


And Belinda was completely “taken 
in ’’ by their mock tortoise. 

Pithy Proverb 

■yY^HEN the bow is bent too far 
it breaks. 


The Children’s Newspaper, UctaPer I'f, 1949 

JUST RIGHT 

Peter had told the visitor that 
he was eight. 

“You’re rather- small for your 
age, are you not?” said the 
visitor. 

“Oh no,” said Peter. “Mummie 
says that most boys of my age 
are overgrown.” 

Heard This ? 

Gammy Simple thinks that an 
antidote is a funny story 
that he has heard before. 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWEPxS 

Ridd!e-my-Nam5 

Nicholas 


Number Words 

Alone, fretwork, 
threaded, flour, 
forgive. Sphinx, 
Severn, delight, 
engine, citizen 
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“SWEET 



AND 

HANDSOME’* 



Delicious CHOCOLATE 

SUPER-KREEM TOFFEE 

offered to you in the new 
attractive He^ute^H^oui box 



Obtainable from Stationers and Stores 































































































































































